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MONTANA AT 
THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


MONTANA’S AGRICULTURAL EXHIBIT. 

A few words may be said of Montana’s Agri- 
cultural exhibit ai the World's Fair which cannot 
be said of the exhibits of the other Western 
States; 7. e., that no effort was made at wall orna- 
mentations. The committee having the matter 
of installing the exhibit at first contemplated 
something rich in the line of decorations, but on 
finding its means limited, abandoned all thoughts 
in this direction, and through its chairman di- 
rected its energies to the erection of the exhibit 
in a manner that would be most acceptable. 

In the pyramid of grasses shown in the sheaf 
form there are nine varieties of the native grasses 
of Montana and seven kinds of cultivated grass. 
[t was the aim to have some of the native grass 
growing at the base of the pyramid, but the 
closing of the sky-lights in the building shut out 
the sun and stopped the growth from the sod 
which had been brought from the State. The 
pyramid of oats is seven and a half feet:in diam- 
eter at the base and seventeen feet high. Some 
of the sheaves are six feet long and show a very 
heavy and full growth of the grain. That 
brought from the field producing the largest 
yield per acre, however, is only about five feetin 
length, but the heads are heavier and fuller 
than those of the longergrain. The pyramid of 
wheat is the same size as the oats pyramid, and 
is a fair sample of that cereal grown in Montana. 
The long, strong stalks and the large, well-filled 
heads have attracted much attention. Many 
farmers have asserted that ‘‘it is too long and 
heavy—that such grain in their State would 
lodge badly and be difficult to harvest, an wered 
surprised when informed that Montana farmers 
are seldom ever troubled with grain lodging. 
They force the growth by irrigation, supplying 
moisture sufficient at the time it is needed, and 
have no rains in the harvest season. Among 
the bunches of wheat in the pyramid there are a 
number showing enormous growths from a single 
grain. The most extraordinary of these is the 
bunch containing 104 stalks bearing fully ma- 
tured heads grown from one grain of wheat. It 
was brought from the farm of J. W. Brooks, of 
Madison County, near the Butte Short Line route 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad. 

The barley exhibit is attracting more than 
usual interest. It is displayed upon the office of 
the Montana booth, where visitors stop and ad- 
mire the bright appearance, long, well-filled 
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heads and beautiful, plump grain. l’ersons en- 


brewing from all parts of the country 


gaged in 

have looked at and admired it, and many hun 
dreds have taken samples to show to their 
friends. A considerable portion of this cereal 


was contributed by the Manhattan Malting Com 
pany, of Gallatin Valley. 

The flour exhibit isin large globe jars, upon 
whi h are letters giving the names of the manu- 
facturers. In the panels of the stand a record is 
made of the yields in 182 of the best fields from 
which grain was taken for the exhibit, and it is 
this record which perhaps has attracted more at- 
tention than any other feature of Montana's ex- 
hibit 
read and 


67 bushels; wheat 68 


Hundreds of thousands of persons hav 
bushe ls; 
117 


rye 76 bushels, and corn 0 bushels per acre.” 


noted: ‘‘Potatoes 750 barley 


bushels; oats bushels; 
Thousands have questioned the correctness of 
these statements, but when they looked at the 
immense pyramids and learned that the weight 
of the grain far exceeded that which they were 
accustomed to raising they were convinced that 
those who farm without irrigation are uncertain 
producers. The barley named in the record was 
raised in Gallatin County, in an eighty-acre 
the grain weighs 5:3) pounds to the 
bushel. The 
in Bitter Root Valley of 60 


field, and 


measured wheat (68S bushels 
is froma 


acres, and its weight, as made by the | 


per 
acre field 
idges on 

bushel. 


and 


awards, is 634 pounds per measured 
There are a number of fields of Gallatin 
Yellowstone valleys from which there is wheat 
exhibited which is equally heavy, but the num- 
ber of acres in the field having been omitted the 
average could not be accurately stated. The 
statement of the yield of oats, 117 bushels, raised 
by Peter Emel of Gallatin Valley, has seemed 
the most incredulous to visitors. But when they 
learned that a bushel of this grain weighs 474 
pounds they are more than ever convinced of the 
benefits of irrigation in the raising of crops. 

Ninety bushels of corn per acre seems larger 
to some who doubt that corn can be raised with 
profit in Montana, but there are several samples 
in the exhibit from Missoula County, the pro- 
ducers of which claim even larger yield than this. 
The ears are not as large as those exhibited by 
the leading corn States, but the number on the 
stalk easily makes up the quantity. 

The record of potato yield, 780 bushels per 
acre, is about two hundred bushels below the best 
potato yield in Montana in 18')2, but was the best 
from which potatoes were brought for exhibition. 
A fine display of vegetables has lately been in- 
stalled and is admired by many visitors, who, 
some cause, have thought such products 
Among the lot 


for 
could not be raised in Montana 
is a squash from Custer County weighing ninety- 
eight pounds, a cabbage weighing forty pounds 
and a melon from the same locality weighing for- 
ty-five pounds. While the exhibit of Montana's 
agriculture is not as good as it might have been 
had the proper effort been made, the products 
have been shown to good advantage and there 
can be no doubt that it has been the means of 
awakening an interest which will turn the eyes 
of thousands of home-seekers in the near future 
to the State. W. H. SUTHERLIN, 
World’s Fair Commissioner for Montana. 


MONTANA'S MINERAL EXHIBIT. 





There is an old saying which mankind is fond 
of repeating, and which a large majority feel the 
truth of—the unquestioned, indisputable truth, 


alas! So that it is truly exhilarating and utterly 


overwhelming to find an individual, or a number 
of individuals, declaring the exact opposite of 
this adage, or this assertion, which has come to 
to be a sentiment heard in the spirit, if not in 
the letter, of its meaning oftener, perhaps, than 
any other of the words from that same old hook. 





Montana the World's Fair to the 
reverse of Peter’s words, “Silver and gold have 


is at prove 
I none,” and so clearly has sheshown that she is 
a shining exception to the general mass, and so 
literally is her position verified, that hundreds 
of people are hourly seen feasting their eyes on 
the wonderful array of precious metals that in- 
vite inspection and challenge admiration. The 
Mining building has no booth which is more 
crowded than that filled with Montana's splendid 
exhibit No, for what other section can show a 
solid silver statue, which for value represents 
seventy-five thousand silver dollars, and two hun- 
dred and twenty-four thousand of the yellow 
metal, and which for beauty and fame represents 
the peerless Rehan, in faultless Grecian drapery, 
and which for character represents the goddess 
of Justice in a new light for modern eyes, for the 
traditionary bandage has been removed from her 
eyes, and she holds the scales and sees to admin- 
ister justice and equity. This majestic statue is 
the central figure of the booth; it rests one foot 
upon the North America cuntinent, traced on a 
solid silver globe, which is placed on a massive 
plinth of solid gold, a crimson canopy arches 
above the figure, and here stand the people, by 
hundreds ard thousands, marveling at the fabu- 
lous wealth represented. 

The booth is enclosed by a low railing of gran- 
ite, with yellow marble pillars supporting the 
roof. Its walls are hung with photographs and 
lithogravhs of mining views, of the principal 
mining regions of the State and statistics which 
show that Montana produced last year more cop- 
per than all the other States combined, and that 
her mines furnished $2,966,570 in gold and $22 - 
503 554 in silver. 

After reading these figures it is both natural 
and proper to turn to the heaps of ores, the cases 
of fine specimens, and the jars of sparkling con- 
centrates that fill the remainder of the booth. 
Messrs. J. L. Callahan of Helena, and L. W. Cur- 
tis of Great Falls, have charge of the depart- 
ment, and Mr. Callahan was the entertaining and 
enthusiastic guide who pointed out valuable 
specimens and gloated over rare ones. Thereare 
piles of coke, coal, iron and lead ore, and a great 
pyramid of copper ingots, copper in wire and 
copper in sheets. There are nine bars of silver 
bullion, weighing ninety pounds each, 999 fine. 
There is a marvelous specimen of free gold in 
quartz, t!at might set anyone wild with the de- 
lirium of gold fever, if one chanced upun but one 
of the beautiful pieces. These are from the At- 
lantic Cable mine, in Deer Lodge County, and the 
value of the case is $12,000. There is another 
cabinet of silver crystal native silver, in forms as 
airy and dainty as a dream, more beautiful than 
the most delicate filigree work possible, from the 
Elkhorn mine, and here is a miniature set of 
miners’ tools in solid silver, presented by the 
ladies of Eikhorn. 

Toen there is a case of gold nuggets, of great 
size and value, the largest worth $1,200; gold 
crystals of wonderful beauty, and gold dust with 
jewels fromthe Eldorado bar, near Helena. The 
rich contents of this case are the property of the 
First National Bank and the Montana National 
Bank of Helena, and of Messrs. T. H. Klein- 
schmidt and Henry Elling of Helena, and their 
estimated value is $50,000. 

Eldorado Bar, Montana’s jewel corner, is rep- 
resented by a case of sapphires and rubies, in a 
wide range of exquisite color and of exceeding 
brilliancy and hardness; they are shown in the 
rough, and in the quartz crystals, and a fine lot 
of the cut and polished gems is loaned by Fred- 
erick J. Essig, a lapidary of Chicago. Oneof the 
most beautiful pieces in the whole collection is 
carefully treasured in a jewel case, and looked at 
with admiring (adoring, one might say) eyes, 
by-those who know what it signifies to see a 
crystal of rhodizite of such sizeand beauty. It 





is the property of Mrs J. K. Clark, of Butte, and 
is prized very high'y, it being the largest known 
crystal in the world. 

There are massive specimens of rich ores from 
the Benton group, assaying from one to seven 
thousand dollars per ton. There is a single 
specimen from the Bi-Metallic mine which weighs 
one ton and is worth $1,000. There are concen- 
trates from the New Department mine which 
yield 250ounces to the ton. There are fine quartz 
specimens showing wire in large quantities, and 
also the ‘tribbon” vein structure. There are be- 
sides samples of stream tin, of asbestos and tour- 
maline, and beautiful white calcite, encrusted 
with native gold. The entirecollection contains 
about fifty tons of specimens, and its value can 
scarcely be estimated. 

The silver for the heroic Justice was furnished 
by the First National Bank of Helena, through 
ex-Gov. S T. Hauser, and Hon. W. A. Clark, of 
Butte. The gold for the plinth was loaned by 
the Spotted Horse mine of Maiden. The other 
mines not yet mentioned are the Granite Moun- 
tain and the Parrot Silver & Copper Co., of 
Butte, which latter has placed all the splendid 
display of copper in all the processes it under- 
goes from the crude ore to the various products. 
Montana may not say, “Silver and gold have I 
none,’’ but she may say, ‘‘I have also that which 
is better’ —enterprise and industry, push and 
vim, to wrest from her granite bosom the treas- 
ures that dazzle the world to-day and make them 
available for commerce and manufacture, for the 
development of the richest mineral region our 
country can yet boast. 

BERNICE E. NEWELL. 
—*ee 


THE MOUNTAIN. 





bron 
We took the northern course 


lands of sunshine gay with bloom 
and cume 
lo that great city which delights 

in Seattle’s namie 


(srim satire 


\ remnant weak, his people take 

Phe crumbs that from her table fall; 
the future 
harshly to the 


Phe past is theirs hers 


Who crowds them wall 


Proudly she sits upon ber hills, 


Her various waters gleaming round; 


Her snow-crested mountains fair 
Soft mirrored in their blue profound 
But one, the top and crown of all, 


High soaring fur above the rest, 
Hid in impenetrable clouds 

His towering head, his ample breast 
But, oh, at length a morning dawned 

One more divine earth never knew 
When better far than tale or dream, 

The mountain clove the heavenly blue. 


The mountain! All the snowy peaks 
Which mountains seemed the day before 
That day were little hills, so high 
We saw the highest climb and soar. 


So grand! And yet with all 
So sweetly, delicately fair, 

We had believed if one had said, 
“A dream, a phantom of the air.” 


So high! 


And as the perfect day went by, 
More dreamlike still the mountain grew, 
As gathering mists—a purple zone 
Around his base their vesture drew, 


All white and pure from crown to foot 
There floated in the azure deep 

A hill of heaven, a mount of God; 
It made our hearts with gladness leap. 


The things of sense are types of soul; 
How oft for many days the best 

Is thick involved in clouds that chill 
Man’s heart within his lonely breast! 


And then there comes a day of days, 
And floating bright in heavenly air, 
He sees the mount of God, all white 
With fields of faith and founts of prayer. 


And by that glorious vision blest 
He knows the peace that passeth thought. 
God folds him to his heart; his good 
Is better than the best he sought. 
JoHN W. CHADWICK, 
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was to gather at Mrs. Bunscombe’s dawned | “I'd feel more worried about the cold,” sug- 


MR. BUNSCOMBE’S VETO. 





BY CLIFFORD TREMBLY. 


One of the semi-monthly dissipations of the 
worthy ladies of the town of Carson’s Corners was 
that time-honored source of misdirected ener- 
gies—a sewing society. It had journeyed from 
New England towns ard hamlets in company 
with the worthy dames who composed its ‘‘circle”’ 
and had made itself an apparently necessary part 
of life at Carson’s Corners. Its semi-monthly 
meetings and the sprees of Andy Cruger, whose 
wife was an active member of the society, fur- 
nished the four events of the month. The fact 
that Andy’s wife was so interested in the clothing 
of an African warrior while he, poor soul, was all 
rags and tatters, may have had something to do 
with his own moral laxity. However, social life 
in the town was rather quiet and the woman who 
was appointed hostess for the next 
meeting of the society was the 
leading social light for two suc- 
ceeding weeks. That honor and 
glory had been thrust upon Mrs. 
Bunscombe. I say thrust, for she 
was a modest woman, and you 
probably remember what Bill 
Nye or a fellow by the name of 
Shakespeare—I don’t remember 
which—says about some men 
being born great and some having 
it thrust upon them. Such was 
Mrs. Bunscombe’s case. 

‘“‘Now, Job,” said Mrs. Bun- 
scombe to her husband one morn- 
ing, ‘‘the sewin’ society is comin’ 
next week and I’ve got a heap of 
bakin’ and fixin’ to do ‘fore then; 
so get up early and don’t hinder 
me durin’ the day.” 

‘*But what's the use of doing so 
much, Mary?’ asked her husband, 
who was a worthy wearer of his 
suggestive name—Job. 

“Just like a man!” exclaimed 
his wife. ‘*Do you suppose I am 
going to let any woman in Car- 
son’s Corners get the best of Mary 
Bunscombe, whose former name 
was Mary Whittlesey? No, sir! If 
Betsey Brown gave them eight 
kinds of cake at the last meetin’, 
I’m goin’ to give ’em ten!” 

“But what’s the use, Mary?’ 
persisted Job, who had lived 
through several similar experi- 
ences. ‘‘They can’t begin to eat 
it all, so what’s the useof wasting 
it?” 

Mrs. Bunscombe did not reply, 
but pressed her thin lips together 
and filled her kitchen stove full 
of wood in a manner strangely suggestive of ten 
kinds of cake. 

During the following days the life of Job was 
made wretched and miserable by the coming 
event. In vain did he enter his quiet but earn- 
est protests against the destruction of all home 
happiness. His mild and gentle nature was 
troubled not alittle by the discomforts he was 
compelled to undergo. Cold dinners, unmended 
socks, and other incidentals very annoying to the 
heart and stomach of a hard-working man, fell 
to him with increasing severity on each succeed- 
ing day. Mrs. Bunscombe was happy; for what 
woman is not so when she is not making her 
husband uncomfortable? Cakes of every descrip- 
tion, tarts, pies and other incidentals calculated 
to encourage the heart of the young and bashful 
M. D. fresh from college, filled her store-room 
shelves, 

The morning of the day on which the assembly 








clear and bright. She was up unusually early, 
and called to her husband. 


“Come, Job,” she called, ‘‘I’ve a heap of work | 


to-day.” 

‘‘Now, Mary, what’s the use of so much fuss- 
ing. I’m coming—O, Mary, Mary, the rheuma- 
tiz has got hold of me again!” 

‘‘Job Bunscombe! I knew you'd do it.” 

‘Do what, Mary?” 


gested Mrs. Taylor. ‘This time of the year, a 
cold means something.” 

‘That's just the way my cousin down in Crow 
Wing County was took down,’ said Mrs. Greene. 
‘““We didn’t think it would amount to anything, 
but she died within a week. Does he have any 


| pain in the back?” 


‘Spoil the whole thing, and after all my work, | 


too. 


“But I havn’t spoiled it. I can stay in the | 


sitting-room bed-room, and it won't disturb the 
society atall. Hang ‘em, anyway!” 
‘Tob Bunscombe! you’re the most unreason- 


“Tthink hedid say something about a slight 
one,’’ answered Mrs. Bunscombe. 

‘‘That’s bad,” continued Mrs. Greene. “A 
pain in the back’s ’most always a warning of 
eomething serious.” 

‘*Folks say that when they have such a com- 


| plication of ailaments that they suffer terribly,” 


able critter I ever saw. There’s nothing else to | 
| husband, Mrs. B., has been looking mighty 


do, though.” 


With the assistance of his energetic wife, Job | 
| Hiram, only last Friday, that I feared he’d be 


was soon resting in the bed-room mentioned. 


“THERE WAS ANGER LIN GENTLE JOB'S EYE.” 


Shortly after one o’clock, the first comers of 
the sewing society arrived at Mrs. Bunscombe’s 
front door. It was not long after that before the 
sitting-room was well filled. For the first hour, 
no sound was heard save the snip of the shears 
or the tearing of muslin and calico. Nearly all 
sewing societies generally make it a plan to doa 
little work during the first hour or so; what fol- 
lows after that has nothing whatever to do with 
unclothed heathens and the like. 

The first hour was fairly through when Mrs. 
Greene broke the oppressive silence. 

‘*How’s Mr. Bunscombe?” she asked. 

‘*He’s enjoying poor health, to-day,” replied his 
wife. ‘‘His rheumatiz took hold of him this morn- 
ing; and he’s got somewhat of a cold in his head.” 

“That’s too bad,” said Mrs. Betsey Brown. 
‘*You never can tell where rheumatiz is going to 
stop. Sometimes people get over it, and some- 
times they don’t.” 








added Mrs. Todd. 
‘“T’ve been thinking for some time that your 


peaked,” recollected Mrs. Taylor, ‘tand I said to 


having a fit of sickness. But | 
did not think it would be coming 
so soon,” she added. 

‘“Tt’s the hand of Providence,” 
solemnly remarked a widow. 

By this time Mrs. Bunscombe 
was softly crying, which was just 
what the good ladies wanted. As 
for Mr. Bunscombe and his feel- 
ings, I will say nothing except 
that, in his heart he cursed every 
sewing society that had ever ex 
isted. 

‘*The black crape that I had at 
mother’s funeral is just as good as 
new; and I'll be only too glad to 
lend it to you,” said Mrs. Todd. 

‘*‘My ca'la is in bloom,” said 
Mrs. Greene. ‘I thought when I 
first saw the bud that it would be 
used on some casket. But I didn't 
think it would be on Mr. Buns- 
combe's: indeed, I didn't.” 

‘*He’s been agood man and one 
that will be sorely missed,” re- 
flected another member of the 
society 

Mr. Bunscombe and his proba- 
ble early depart ure were the chief 
topics of conversation during the 
rest of the afternoon. The ladies’ 
gloomy talk did not appear to in- 
jure their ability to reduce Mrs. 
Bunscombe’s supper table to a con- 
dition where it looked as though 
a cyclone had swept over it. 

As one after another filed out of 
the front door they each imparted 
to her some solemn words of in- 
tended comfort. After the gat 
clicked behind the last one she 
hurried into the sitting-room and 
prepared to cry. The door be- 
tween the two rooms flew open and Mr. Bun- 
scombe stood in the room. There was anger in 
gentle Job’s eye. 

‘‘Mary Bunscombe,” he said with suppressed 
rage, “if you ever have another sewing society 
in my house, you'll know it. Just because I had 
a little touch of rheumatiz these women have had 
me sick, dead, buried and mourned over. I'm 
through with it, I say; and I mean it, too.” He 
strode up and down the roon, his anger entirely 
overcoming his rheumatism. ‘‘And whatI say 
I mean,” he continued. ‘*Youshan’t never have 
another sewing society in this house as long as | 
live. You sban’t!” 

And she didn’t. 





*@e 
Visitors to The Dalles, Oregon, are astonished 
at the great quantities of excellent fruit pro- 
duced on the sandy soil of that region, unen- 
riched by any artificial means, 
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THE REBUILDING OF FARGO. 


The Business District of North Dakota's 
Chief City, Destroyed by Fire Last June, 
Already Handsomely Reconstructed. 


On the afternoon of the 7th of June a fire orig- 


inating in asmall wooden store on Front Street 


got beyond the control of the firemen, and, fan- 
ned by a strong wind, spread to the north and 
. 


west untill it had destroyed the greater part of 
the business district of Fargo, and extending to 
the adjacent residence districts burned itself 


across to theopen prairie. The flames consumed 
on that dreadful afternoon all the bank buildings 
the great agriculture implement 


warehouses, the principal hotel—the Columbia, 


except one, 


two of three daily newspaper offices, the long 
ine of retail stores running out Broad- 
way the Northern Pacific tracks to the 
tracks of the Great Northern, the wholesale and 


double 


from 


retail establishments on the crossstreets, a great 
number of small mechanic shops and about two 
hundred dwellings. An area of one mile long by 
about one-fifth of a mile wide was completely de- 
vastated. The principal street of the city was so 
thoroughly wiped out that nothing remained to 
show its former location except crumbling walls 
and blackened chimneys. Estimates of the total 
loss varied from $4,000,000 to $5,000,000. The in- 
surance amounted to less than half that sum. 
The 


any time, but it was doubly severe coming as it 


blow would have been a terrible one at 


did in a season of the worst business depression 
felt in the United States since 1857, atime of gen- 








eral paralysis of enterprise and of unparalelled 
financial stringency, when capital was hoarded 
and when business men were curtailing all ac- 
tivities and expenses. The brave peopleof Fargo 
did not lie down under their misfortune, how- 
ever. The very magnitude of the calamity seemed 
to nerve them to extraordinary exertions and to 
inspire them with a marvellous courage. They 
resolved that the ruined business streets should 
be rebuilt at once, and rebuilt in such a solid 
fashion that there would be no danger of a re- 
currence of a great fire. They would allow no 
hasty wooden constructions, pressing as was the 
immediate need for shelter for the goods of the 
merchants. The new edifices must be of brick and 
of creditable architecture. The business facili- 
ties to be created must be better than those de- 
stroyed. They have carried out this purpose to 
the letter and in an astonishingly short space of 
time have made a new Broadway on the ashes of 
the old street and have put up more dwellings 
than were burned. 

Other cities in the Northwest have experienced 
similar calamities. The instances of Seattle and 
Spokane will occur to our readers, but those fires, 
about as destructive in proportion to their sizeas 
that of Fargo, happened in a time when money 
was plenty and confidence stood at high-water 
mark. Fargo has done as much in proportion to 
her population as did those cities to make good 
the devastation wrought by the flames, and has 
done it in face of the great obstacles of a finan- 
cial panic and a general depression in the busi- 


ness world. Her achievement entitles her to 


the highest praise for public spirit, endurance 
and hopefulness. 








FARGO.—VIEW ON BROADWAY BEFORE THE FIRE. 





In the rebuilding movement everybody pulled 
together with hearty good-will. A wholesome 
spirit of good sense as well as of enterprise was 
manifested. It was agreed all around that it 
would not be wise to attempt any pretentious 
structures that would be a doubtful investment 
for the money they would cost. ‘‘Let us have no 
tall buildings with vacant upper stories,” people 
said. ‘Let us put up good, substantial two-story 
blocks in the business district that will at all 
times bring a good interest on their cost. In 
this way we shall win the confidence of capital 
and shall not load ourselves with burdens that 
we may not be able to carry easily.” This idea 
was put into effect and governed the plans for all 
the new stores. On the new Broadway there is 
not a single mean or inferior building, and at the 
same time there is not a building that will not 
readily rent for from seven to twelve per cent of 
its cost and the value of the lot on which it stands. 
All the structures have a uniform hight of two 
stories; all are of brick and all are solid, modern 
and handsome. The sewerage and water supply 
are good. All the sidewalks are of stone. Next 
spring thestreet will be paved with cedar blocks. 
The paving could not be done this year on ac- 
count of the necessity of using the roadway for 
building material and for teaming. 


* 
* * 


The history of Fargo begins in 1871, when the 
building of the Northern Pacific Railroad caused 
a cluster of huts and tents to spring up near 
where the road would cross the Red River of the 
North. This little settlement of traders, then on 
the remotest frontier, was called ‘‘Fargo in the 
Timber,” adopting the nameof a prominent Buf- 
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FARGO.—THE CITIZENS’ NATIONAL BANK BUILDING. 
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FARGO,—BROADWAY AND THE BURNED DISTRICT JUNE 8TH, '93—THE DAY AFTER THE FIRE 
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falo capitalist, then a director in 
the Northern 
and adding a word 
of its location in the 


Pacific company, 
descriptive 
belt of elms 
skirting the 
stream. Whena post-office was 
established 
lia but this name was soon 
the 
The railroad pushed on 


and cotton woods 
it was called Centra- 
aban- 
doned for original one of 
Fargo 
westward and after the construc 
tion forces had departed a perma- 
nent town of about 600 remained. 
The place was incorporated as a 
city in 1875, but in 1878 it hadonly 
its 


Irom 1880 to 1885 was a period of 


increased population to 900 


rapid growth, consejuent upon 


the great migration of farmers 
that took possession of the rich 
alluvial lands of the Red River 


Valley. Since then there has been 


steady progress, with now and 


then a quiet year, until the city 


can now count at least eight 


thousand souls. 


As a business and financial cen- 








tomers to its stores, banks, warehouses 
and offices. 

Asacity Fargo is purely the result 
of successful agriculture in the Red 
River Valley. All its warehouses, its 
stores, its shops, its banks and its 
hundreds of pleasant homes come 
indirectly from the tilling of the black 
loam in this great wheat region. Its 
customers are farmers and its wealth 
has been derived from supplying their 
wants. Very little money has been 
brought into the place and it is not 
heavily mortgaged to the Fast. Nearly 
all the property has been steadily 
gained in regular business operations. 
The fever of speculation was over many 
years ago and a spirit of conservatism 
and of steady-going industry has long 
characterized the people. They know 
that they are in the midst of a region 
endowed by nature with remarkable 
fertility; that to this blessing of favor- 
able locality is due their success in 
building a handsome city in a score of 





River Valley and reaches across the State to 
Montana and southward into South Dakota. The 
Minnesota town of Moorhead, just across the 
Red River, is practically a part of Fargo and 
would form with it a single municipality were it 
not for the obstacle of an inter-State boundary 
line. Moorhead has a population of about 3,500. 

Fargo is a pleasant city tolivein. Its citizens 
have taken great pride in beautifying the streets 
with shade trees, and the residences of the bet- 
ter class have pretty lawns and gardens. The 
belt of forest provided by nature along the river 
has been utilized tothe bestadvantage. Almost 
in the heart of the city and only two minutes’ 
walk from Broadway, forty acres of this original 
woodland has been preserved and improved as a 
public park. The ground is rolling and very lit- 
tle had to be done to improve on nature’s arrange- 
ment of the trees to produce a pleasing effect to 
the eye. North of the business district, along 
the bank of the river, there is a drive that, after 
passsing a number of handsome suburban homes, 
runs through a dense growth of alders, elms, 
cottonwoods and smaller trees. Wild grape vines 
hang from the boughs and masses of wild flowers 
bloom in the sunny glades. So 
wild is the scene that one seems 
to be in the heart of some remote 











ter its importance is far greater 
thanits population would seem to 
indicate. Hecent statistics show 

that its banking capital, deposits, post-office, tele- 
graph and telephone receipts are the largest in 
proportion to its population of any city in the 
country It is the largest city in the State of 
North Dakota, and the most important distribut- 
ng point for goods and agricultural machinery 
and implements. Itis the central gate city of the 
great North Prairie State. Railroads enter North 
Dakota from the east at three points only—Wah- 
peton in the south, Fargo in the center and Grand 
forks in the north. Of thesethree points Fargo 
has the greatest number of lines and is much the 
most important focus of railway movement. It 
is the main line of the Northern Pacific and is 
the starting point of the Fargo & Southwestern 
branch of that road. It ison one of the principal 
lines of the Great Northern and thus has the ad- 
vantage of two great transcontinental systems. 
A branch of the Great Northern running down 
the valley on the Minnesota side of the river is 
of local importance. Fargo is also the most 
northern point reached by the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul system. Thus three strong com- 
panies, each with a total mileage of about 5,000 
miles, serve its transportation wants. distribut- 
ing its goods and machinery and bringing cus- 





FARGO.—MERCHANTS STATE BANK BUILDING, 


and charming woodland region, 
far from the haunts of men; yet it 
is but a few minutes’ drive from 
all the business activities of the 
city. 

Fargo is also an attractive place 
by reason of its excellent educa- 
tional facilities. The public school 
system, culminating in a high 
school which occupies a fine build- 
ing in the midst of spacious 
grounds, is liberally sustained and 
is not surpassed in its work by the 
schools of any city. Facing on 
the park stands the nobie edifice 
of Fargo College, one of the most 
conspicuous buildings in the city. 
This is a young Congregational 
institution which is making rapid 
progress and commands respect 
for the earnestness and thorough- 
ness of its management. In the 
northern suburbs, nearly two 
miles from this college, is the 
State Agricultural College, en- 
dowed with a large grant of lands 
from the General Government. It 
has an experimental farm where 








They know 
that the region from 
which they draw 
trade is still a very 
one and is but 
sparsely settled; that 
it has still an im- 
mense amount of un- 
tilled land to be 
brought under culti- 
vation and to support 
additional population, 
and that as the land is 
occupied from year to 
year their business 
must increase and 
their city must grow. 
A large part of North 
Dakota is necessarily 
tributary to Fargo by 
reason of its railway 
lines and its position 
as a gateway on the 
high roads of travel. 
Its influence extends 
far beyond the Red 


years. 


new 


FARGO. 





J. A. JOHNSON & SONS’ BUILDING. 
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students study the scientific and practical sides of 
agriculture and horticulture. The single build- 
ing, which is only the forerunner of many to 
come, as the State and institution grow, is of 
good size for present needs, and of substantial and 
attractive architecture. A business college com- 
pletes the educational outfit of the city. In the 
way of churches, clubs, musical organizations, 
benevolent societies and other forms of organiza- 
tion that indicate an active and cultured social 
life, the city is far ahead of most places of its 
population. 











* 
* * 

Much has been written of the vast, rich plain 
of the Red River Valley which stretches away 
to the horizon on all sides of Fargo. It is the 
wonder of agriculturists who visit it from all 
parts of the world. Geologists tell us that this 
great wheat producing valley, 300 miles long by 
about eighty miles wide, is the bed of a prehis- 
toric lake, and they trace its ancient beaches on 
along the low ranges of hills that mark its bound- 
aries. The deep mold which covers its floor was 
manufactured in the course of countless ages. 
This black soil varies in depth from four to 
seven feet and beneath it is a subsoil of clay-marl. 
There is not a foot of barren land in the whole 
valley and the only waste land is in the sloughs. 
A North Dakota State commission is at work 
reclaiming these wet places by drainage, for the 
land has become too valuable to allow it to lie 
under water. A big slough near Fargo, stretch- 
ing parallel to the river for many miles, is to be 
easily drained by cutting away a small natural 
dike that blocks its natural outlet, and by this 
work thousands of acres of the best wheat land 
will be made available for cultivation. In the 
earlier days of the occupancy of this region there 
was so much land to till that the occasional 
sloughs were not begrudged the acreages they 
covered, but now that the value of the valley has 
become widely known and the price of its lands 
has become better established than those of 
farms in old Eastern States, the people are pot 
willing that any of this rich land shall lie idle. 

Pils 

Cass County, of which Fargo is the capital, is 
the richest and most populous county in the State. 
It contains forty-nine townships, each six miles 
square. It ie forty-two miles broad, fronting 
upon the Red River, and forty-two miles broad 
fromeast to west. Its area is 1,128,900 acres. It 
has thirty-seven post-offices, thirty-one telegraph 
offices, ten banks, thirteen newspapers and five 
flouring mills. Cass County is almost as large as 
Delaware and a great deal larger than Rhode 
Island. Only about half of its acreage is now un- 
der cultivation. It has a population of about 
26,000. There area great many large farms in 
the county, many of them being of the so-called 
‘*bonanza’’ class, worked by superintendents and 
foremen with large forces of men and animals. 
The tendency is to decrease steadily the areas of 
these big farms by selling off from their borders. 
This results in a gain of permanent population 
and isagood thing for Fargo. If Fargo had only 
the single county of Cass to depend upon she could 
look forward to considerable further growth; for 
this county will at no distant day support one 
hundred thousand people. But she has a large 
part of the State to extend her trade ever. 

Fargo’s veteran editor, writing of Cass County 
in this magazine two years ago, said: 

‘*Those who come here with the idea that it is 
too far north for cultivation and too far west for 
civilization, learn the fact that fifteen hundred 
miles northwest of Fargo, in the British Posses- 
sions, they raise the best of Saskatchewan Fife 
wheat, and grind the same into flour by a mill 
run by waterpower in February as well asin July. 
And as for its being west—nearly two thousand 
miles of country must be spanned before the Pa- 
cific Ocean is reached. 
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FARGO 


‘The climate is invigorating, the air dry and 
braci There is rare exemption from the dis- 
eases Common to many States, and this is spe- 
cially so as toanimals. Sheep are exempt from 
cattle from hoof-rot. Feed is plenty, 
water abundant, and markets practically at the 
door of every C: 


ng. 


foot-rot, 


ass 
County farmer. 
‘For nearly fif- 
teen years I have 
been familiar with 
the results of Cass 
County tillage,and 
I can safely giveit 
as my candid judg- 
ment that it is the 
best farming coun- 


ae 
try open to the . f - 
; aos nan BP. 
poor man within a FF ee =r PP 
: 9°. - FX fr \ 4 
my knowledge. a ‘4 \ j | \ i | i) 
Lands are selling 
in Illinois, where | a perc rnc | a 
, , } e 
spent my boyhood, a a™ os 


» 
at $60 and $70 an i . 


icre, or renting at ' — 


. lt, 
$4 cash per acre 
per year, that | 
would not accept 


in even exchange 
for County 
lands which to-day 
can be bought for 
from $10 to $25 per acre. I prefer this climate to 
[llinois; the sun shines longer and brighter year 
in and year out; the roads are better, the people 
more cosmopolitan, and the life giving properties 
of the healthful cannot be excelled.” 


‘ass 


ozone 
* *. 
All the houses in Fargo are occupied and all 
the new store buildings were assured of tenants 
before the foundations were completed. In fact 
most of them were put up by the merchants who 
lost their old buildings by the fire. A handsome 
house, to cost $30.000, is under contract 
and the citizens, notwithstanding the weight of 
their own losses, came forward at the instance of 
the Chamber of Commerce and made up a bonus 
to make sure of the immediate 
erection of this important adjunct of city life. 
Any number of instances might be cited here 
showing the great energy of Fargo’s leading 
citizens, their courage and public spirit, but 
that is a history of itself. 


opera 


fund of &7.500 


In a few months all traces of the great Fargo 


fire of 1895 will have vanished, but the story of 
the disaster and the astonishing pluck and en- 
terprise disp'ayed in the promot rebuilding of 
the city will be told to the children’s children of 
those who now live in the valley the Red River 
of the North, E. V. 8. 









HOTEL AND CAFE. 


FARGO’S CLEARING HOUSE AND BANKS. 


Fargo has four banks, and on the ninth day of 
August, 1893, these four banks organized aclear- 
ing house with E. M Raworth president and R 
S. Tyler secretary and treasurer. 


To the care- 
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ful and conservative management of the banks, 
much if not all of the quecess financially of the 
city is due; for, be it known that Fargo has passed 
through the late financial crisis without expe- 
riencing a failure of any consequence in any 











| S. S. Lyon cashier and C. F. 


branch of business, and that too ata time when 
much larger cities felt the full force of the pres- 
sure and gigantic financial institutions went to 
the wall. Conservatism on the part of the banks 
in any city begets conservatism on the part of 
the merchants and business men and such now is 
the case in Fargo. During the late stringency 
the clearing house issued clearing house certifi- 
cates, as was done in New York, to the extent of 
ten thousand dollars—all of which have since 
been retired. It is greatly to the credit of the 
banks, not only in Fargo, but all over North Da- 
kota as well, that they were able to do their 
share in handling thecrop of 93 The clearing 
house statement for the week ending October 
5th showed clearances amounting to $147 201.72. 
While that was the largest week so far, theaver- 
age will not fall far belowthat figure. Probably 
$135.000 would be as low as the average would 
reach in any year. The immense advantage of 
a clearing house is easily felt and it has come to 
stay—to be one of the permanent institutions of 
the city. 
THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 

has a capital of $150,000 and a surplus of $75 000 
and it is the oldest bank in the city. M. B. Ers- 
kine is president, G. Q. Erskine vice-president, 
Robbins assistant 


cashier. Theirs was the only bank building in 
the city not des- 

vr troyed by the fire 

‘ and in the rear 

of their  bank- 


ing rooms furnish 
space for the clear- 
ing house associa- 
tion. Like all other 
Fargo banks the 
First National 
Bank does a large 
business with 
other banks 
throughout North 
Dakota and carries 
accounts of many 
persons outside of 
Fargo. 

TIE CITIZENS’ NA- 
TIONAL BANK 
is now temporarily 
located in the Ar- 
gus building a- 
waiting the com- 
pletion of their 
new building, an 
engraving of which is shown in this issue. It 
is built of red pressed brick at a cost of $28,000 
and has a frontage of fifty feet on Broadway by 
125 on Northern Pacific Avenue. The entrance 
is on Broadway and is finished in white marble 
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FARGO.—THE HUNTINGTON BLOCK 


while the bank room has a mosaic 
floor and the woodwork is of quar- 
tered oak. The frescoing is a work 
of art. The entire building has steam 
heat, electric light, and will be oc- 
cupied by offices exclusively. H. F. 
Miller is president, Martin Hector 
vice-president, C. C. Schuyler cash- 
ier and R. A. Shattuck assistant cash- 
ier. The cash capital is $100,000 and 
surplus $35,000. The board of direct- 
ors and stockholders includes many 
of the substantial business men in 
Fargo and the bank is noted for its 
safe and conservative business meth- 
ods as well as the enterprise of its 
officials. 

THE RED RIVER VALLEY NATIONAL 

BANK 
is the second oldest bank in the city 
and has a paid-up capital of $100 000 
and has a surplus and undivided 
profits of $50,000. J. W. Von Nieda 
is president, E. M. Raworth vice- 
president and R. S. Lewis cashier. 
The bank was organized twelve 
years ago and has a large clientage _—= 
throughout the State. Their new 
building on Broadway has a frontage 
of twenty-five feet and runs back 135 
feet along an open court. The front 
is of brownstone and the balance of red pressed 
brick. The interior is quarter sawed oak, with 
oxydized copper trimmings, tile floor, steam heat, 
electric lights, ete. The bank proper occupies 
seventy-five of the 135 feet, while the balance 
of the building will be used for offices. Adjoin- 
ing the bank building, and really a part of the 
same structure, is the office building of Morton 
& Co. Both are included in the same engraving 
in this issue and are built exactly alike in front. 
The latter is a model office building from base- 
ment to roof and the two combined present quite 
as handsome a front as is to be found among the 
new buildings. 
THE MERCHANTS’ STATE BANK 

now occupies the corner of the new building at 
northeast corner of Broadway and Northern Pa- 
cific Avenue. The location is the same as before 
the fire, but the facilities in the new building are 
far superior to those the bank had in the old 
building. The present location is 125 feet on 
Northern Pacific Avenue by twenty-five feet on 
Broadway. The building is red pressed brick 


FARGO. 





M'CORMICK HARVESTING MACHINE CO.'S 
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with brownstone trimmings, handsomely finished 
on the inside with the latest and best fixtures. 
In fact the interior is a model banking office and 
the building occupies one of the most conspicuous 
corners in thecity. The Merchants is the young- 
est bank in Fargo and the largest State bank in 
North Dakota. It was organized in August, ‘90, 
has a paid up capital of $100,000, deposits amount- 
ing to $175,000, loans and discounts $168,000 and 
at this date has over $100,000 on hand. Jobn D. 
Benton is president, N. A. Lewis vice-president, 
and L. S. Champine cashier. All are too well 
and favorably known in Fargo and throughout 
North Dakota to need any personal mention 
here and at this time. Q. 


THE ARCHITECTS AND THEIR BUILDINGS. 


The men who planned the buildings for Fargo 
deserve much credit for their part in the 
rebuilding of the city. The year 1893 will long 
be remembered as one when to borrow money 
was next to an impossibility. This condition of 
affairs made it incumbent on the property hold- 
ers to rebuild their burned buildings practically 
on a cash basis. Now, to construct the size and 
kind of buildings that the occasion required 
called for ability of a practical kind and here it 
was that the several firms of architects came in 
and made plans for buildings that would entirely 
meet all the requirements for busi- 
ness purposes and yet keep within a 
certain limit of cost. The results 
show how well their work was done. 
Following are given the names of the 
principal architects engaged in the 
work, together with some of the 
buildings they constructed in Fargo 
and elsewhere: 

ORFF & JORALEMON 
have their office at 615 Lumber Ex- 
change building in Minneapolis, but 
since the fire they have hada branch 
office in the Argus building in Fargo. 
Mr. E, KE. Joralemon has been in 
charge of that office and has been 
assisted by Mr. Albert Levering. 
They do a great deal of work outside 
Minneapolis and have designed the 
following buildings in Fargo, Mr. 
Joralemon superintending the work: 





1S The Citizens’ Bank and adjoining 


buildings, the Huntington building, 
the Agricultural College, the Metro- 
pole Hotel and several others of 
minor importance. 
M’MILLEN & TENBUSCH 

have alsoa branch office in Fargo, 
their main office being in the King 
building in Duluth. Mr. McMillen 
has been in Fargo superintending the 
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construction of the buildings designed by his 
firm and has made a host of warm friends among 
the people with whom he came incontact. I’very 
hour of his time has been occupied in superin- 
tending the work that is now drawing to a close. 
The J, W. Smith, the Smith & Smith, the R. S. 
Tyler, Johnson & Son’s warehouse,the McCormick 
Co. and Gurnsey buildings, are among those con- 
structed in Fargo since the fire; and in Duluth, 
the Masonic Temple, Panton & Watson’s Glass 
Block, the Kitchi Gammi Club, the Methodist 
Church, Catholic cathedral and sisters’ convent 
are among the latest buildings designed by them. 
They also do a large amount of work outside Du- 
Yorthern Minnesota 


‘ 


luth, especially throughout ! 
and Wisconsin 
HANCOCK BROS 

have been located in Fargo for several years, and 
being active and enterprising young men have 
naturally enough identified themselves with the 
upbuilding and development of the city; con- 
sequently when the fire destroyed the greater 
part of the business district they were the first 
to set about rebuilding it. Their architectural 
work has been in great demand not only in 
Fargo but all over North Dakota and west into 
Montana, where they built the large hotel as 
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FARGO 


well as several other buildings at Bozeman, the 
hotel at Red Lodge and in Fargo, this year 
Ked River Valley National Bank and Morton & 
Co.'s building, the ‘‘Dakotah,” Masonic Temple 
In the negotiations re- 
garding the opera house now in process of con- 


and new Opera House 


struction, the Messrs. Hancock were practically 


responsible for inducing Mr. Hagaman, the 
Chicago millionaire, to build an opera house 
commensurate with the size and demands of 


Fargo. 
THE FARGO ARCHITECTURAL BUREAU 

is a branch of the Minneapolis Architectural Bu- 
reau, of which Mr. Hazen, ex-building inspector 
of Minneapolis, is manager and is located in Room 
841 Lumber Exchange. Mr. Hazen was honored 
with an appointment as one of the judges of con- 
structive architecture at the World's Fair. The 
Fargo office is located in the McHench Block 
and is in charge of Mr. D. F. Allen, who has 
superintended the building of the following busi- 
ness blocks and residences designed by the bu- 
The Stanford 
building, the Stanford-Keeney Block, and resi- 
dences for the following Fargo citizens: Ford 
Walker, W. A. Woods, J..P. Dahlquist, A. J. 
Craig and William Shaw. The last named is a 


reau with which he is connected: 
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| Harry O' Niel. 


| property interests in and about the city. 





model piece of architecture and reflects great 
credit on the designer. 
MILLARD & JOY. 
| This firm was formed six yearsago. They are 
| the architects of the Hand Block on St. Peter 
| Street, the proposed Y. M. C. A. building on 
| Tenth Street, Clinton Avenue M. E. Church, re- 
cent residence work for Col. Lamborn, F’. Willius, 
Esq.. S. H Dyer, Esq., and others—in St. Paul; 
residence of J. W. Kendrick, Esq., Minneapolis; 
a large Northern Pacific railway station at Spo- 
kane and new stations at Billings and several 
other points on that line; the $350,000 Hotel 
Manitoba and railroad offices at Winnipeg; the 
new Syndicate Block at Fargo, and others of 
nearly equal note. 

THE SYNDICATE BLOCK 

has a frontage of 140 feet on Broadway by 140 
on First Avenue, is built of red pressed brick, 
after a renaissance design by Millard & Joy, of 
St. Paul, and cost $32,000. There are six stores 
on the ground floor, five of which are already 
rented to mercantile houses. The sixth store 
will be used by Peter Elliott for a restaurant as 
will also 100 feet of the upper part for a hotel that 
will embrace fifty rooms, thirty of which will 





front on Broadway and twenty on First Avenue. 


te 


RTH DAKOTA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


The remaining 
used for offices. 
by I. P. Clapp, 


part of the upper story will be 

The building is owned jointly 
R. R. Adler, Peter Elliott and 
Each one of the above is a repre- 
sentative Fargo business man and all have large 
The 
building is one of the number that forms an un- 
broken line along the west side of Broadway 
from Northern Pacific Avenue to Second Avenue 
north and presents a handsomeappearance. Each 
of the owners is an “old timer” in Fargo, Mr. 
Elliott coming from St. Paul twenty years ago 
when the late Commodore Kittson had a line of 
boats on the Red River between Winnipeg and 
Fargo. All the rooms, stores and offices in the 
building will be heated by steam and lit by elec- 
tricity and their central location of the block 
will be such as to make them quite as desirable 
as any in the city. 

J, R. CRANE’S HOTEL AND CAFE 

is located on Front Street just east of Broadway. 
The fire started in the building adjoining Crane’s 
Cafe and it was the only restaurant in this part 
of the city that was not burned. The cafe occu- 


pies fifty feet on the first floor while the hotel 
part occupies a one hundred foot frontage in the 
upper part, one hundred roomsin all. 


Mr. Crane 
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is a young man who has won an enviable reputa- 
tion in Fargo and his business has grown from a 
small beginning, a few years ago, to handsome 
proportions. An engraving of the old and the 
new building is shown in this issue. 

THE M’CORMICK HARVESTING MACBINE CO.’S 
new building is located on Northern Pacific Ave- 
nue, just east of Broadway, and has a frontage of 
twenty-five feet and runs back to the Northern 
Pacific side tracks, a distance of 140 feet. It is 
built of red pressed brick with brownstone trim- 
mings and has three floors including the base- 
ment. The building will be used for farm ma- 
chinery purposes and will when completed cost 
$11,000. The front will be of plate glass. J. D. 
Moulder, the manager of the McCormick Co. in 
Fargo, has been there three years, but the busi- 
ness was established in “79. The McCormick Co. 
also bas a branch in Grand Forks from which the 
business in the northern counties in North Da- 
kota is looked after. 

THE HOTEL WEBSTER 
is located at the corner of Northern Pacific Ave- 
nue and Fifth Street and is among the hand- 
somest of the new buildings shown in this issue. 
The dimensions are 50x140 feet and was built of 
red pressed brick with granite trimmings at a 
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GROUNDS AND BUILLDINGS, 


cost of $20,000. The roofing and tower are of 
iron. The house will contain sixty-six well 
lighted and ventilated rooms, furnished in the 
latest style and all heated by steam and lit by 
electricity. The building is three stories high 
and commands a fine view and is on the main 
thoroughfare between Fargoand Moorhead. Mr. 
Webster, the owner and builder, was formerly 
a resident of Stillwater, Minn., and went to Fargo 
twelve years ago. He still has large property 
interests in Stillwater and has accumulated large 
property interests in Fargo and North Dakota. 
He was a heavy loser by the late fire but is 
wealthy and did not feel the loss as keenly as 
others less fortunately situated. 
THE J. W. SMITH BUILDING 

stands at the southeast corner of Northern Pa- 
cific Avenue and Broadway and bas a frontage of 
fifty feet on Broadway by 135 feet on Northern 
Pacific Avenue. It is two stories high and base- 
ment. Itis built of red pressed brick with brown- 
stone trimmings, plate glass front and cost $24,- 
000. The lower part is already rented and most 
of the upper story, too. The corner of Northern 
Pacific Avenue and Broadway is the most desir- 
able location in the city and the greater part of 
this building was rented before the foundation 
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was put in. J. W. Smith personally is one of 
the foremost citizens in Fargo and is an old 
time Dakotan, the writer having known him in 
South Dakota ten years ago. He is active and 
enterprising and has amassed a handsome for- 
tune, though still in the prime of life. 

THE HEADQUARTERS BOTEL. 

After the recent great fire in Fargo, hotel ac- 
commodations were at a decided premium and 
the old Headquarters Hotel gained the reputa- 
tion of being ‘‘absolutely fire proof’—the fire 
having burned all the buildings on two sides of 
it. Every one who goes into North Dakota 
knows the Headquarters Hotel and the fact that 
it escaped the recent fire was little less than a 
godsend to the people of Fargo and the travel- 
ing public. Last April it passed into new hands, 
J. H McGuire, the former steward becoming the 
lessee. C. C. Beckwith, whom everyone knows 
and likes, continues as chief clerk, and a stronger 
‘‘team”’ than those two in their respective places 
doesn’t exist in the Northwest. The house has 
just been repainted and handsomely papered 
throughout and a good deal of new furniture 
added. It shows prominently on the left side of 
the two general views of Fargo published in this 
issue and will continue to be, as it has been for 
years, the home of the traveling public while 
stopping in Fargo. 

J. A. JOHNSON & SONS. 

The oldest machinery man in Fargo is J. A. 
Johnson, senior member of the firm of J. A. 
Johnson & Sons, whose new building on North- 
ern Pacific Avenue is illustrated in these pages. 
Mr. Johnson came to Fargo in 1879, and knows 
pretty nearly every one in North Dakota. Two 
yeurs ago he took his two sons into active part- 
nership in the transfer and machinery business 
and a part of the recent successes of the firm are 
due to their energy and management. Both are 
bright, active young men, well known and de- 
servedly popular. Theold plant on the Northern 
Pacific right of way was destroyed by the recent 
fire and since then a new brick building two 
stories high and 100x50 feet in dimensions has 
been built (at a cost of $10,000) and furnished on 
Northern Pacific Avenue and it is in this new 
structure that J. A. Johnson & Sons are doing 
the largest transfer business outside the Twin 
Cities. 

THE HUNTINGTON BUILDING 
stands on the corner of Broadway and First Ave- 
nue, having a frontage of 100 on the former by 
140 on the latter. Itis builtof red pressed brick 
with brownstone trimmings and has six stores on 
the first floor and fifty offices on the second. The 
entire building will be heated by steam and lit 
by electricity and is of the Spanish renaissance 
style of architecture. Mrs. E.S. Huntington, of 
Connecticut, is the owner and builder, finding 
her investments in Fargo realty quite as profit- 
able as any otherin the country. Mrs. Hunting- 
ton has a large amount of money loaned in the 
West and personally looks after each loan her- 
self. At present she is in Fargo and will remain 
there till her new building is entirely finished 
and rented. 
BRISTOL & SWEET. 

The substantial structure occupied by this firm 
is of pressed brick and brownstone. The build- 
ing is steam heated and completely equipped with 
every modern device for convenience; the fac- 
tory, operated by power, and with the latest im- 
proved machinery, comprises the entire line of 
harness manufacture. The business of the con- 
cern—that of jobbers and manufacturers of sad- 
dlery—is now in its twelfth year and covers the 
entire Northwest and Eastern Montana. With 
the destruction of Fargo on the seventh of June, 
the old store and factory of this concern was 
swept out of existence, but within the short 
period since intervened, they have rebuilt and 








FARGO,.—RESIDENCE OF 


equipped the block as shown in our engraving of 
Fargo buildings, and with their business com- 
pletely reorganized are carrying on their special 
industry as though the complete extinguishment 
of a few months since had never happened. 
WALKER BROS. 

own and conduct the largest printing house in 
North Dakota. They were originally managers 
of the Argus printing office, but since January 
92 have been the owners. They have excellent 
equipment and machinery in every department 
and reach out intoevery county in North Dakota. 
The do all kinds of printing, lithographing and 
bookbinding and make a specialty of county 
printing. They employ sixteen hands constantly 
and doa high class of work. A recent publica- 
tion on Fargoreflects great credit on their work. 
Both gentlemen are active and energetic and are 
identified with all enterprises looking toward the 
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rebuilding of Fargo and forwarding the interests 
of the city. 
THE “DAKOTAH” 
is located at the corner of Broadway and Second 
Avenue and is 100 feet square, built of red 
pressed brick and portage sandstone, is two 
stories high and cost $25,000. The Dakotah is 
owned jointly by Benton & Angell and Bristol & 
Sweet. There are four stores on the first floor. 
The upper story of the Benton & Angell half of 
the building is designed for offices, while the 
other half will be used by Bristol & Sweet for a 
factory. 
THE STANFORD BUILDING 

is located at No. 519 Northern Pacific Avenue 
and is of red pre-sed brick and sandstone trim- 
mings. It cost $3,000 and is occupied by N. 
Stanford in his grain and commission bussiness. 
Feed, flour, grass and grain seed, salt, lime, 
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cement and adamant wall plaster are some of 
the articles of merchandise carried in the $15,000 
stock that is handled. Mr. Stanford is among 
the early residents of Fargo, coming from Bridge- 
port, Conn., twelve years ago. 
THE STANFORD-KEENEY BLOCK 

stands on the corner of Second Avenue and Broad- 
way and was built at a cost of $20,000. Red 
pressed brick with stone trimmings was the ma- 


terial used. The building is two stories high, 
the first being used for stores and the upper part 


for offices. The building is a handsome structure 
and reflects credit on the owners and architect. 
MORTON « CO.’S 
new building is shown jointly in the same en- 
graving with the Red River Valley National 
Bank, and together they occupy a fifty foot front- 
age on Broadway, only a short distance from the 
Northern Pacific tracks. The basement and the 
upper story of the Morton & Co. part of the 
building will be rented and the first floor occu- 
pied by their oftice. Col. Morton has associated 
with him Frank Irons and Morton Page and their 
business extends all over North Dakota. They 
own and farm land in several counties and do it 





the North Dakota Agricultural College and Ex- 
periment Station. 

This institution was located in Fargo, by act 
of the Legislative Assembly, in 1891, which act 
set aside school section 36, town 140, range 49, as 
a permanent site for the college and experi- 
ment station. It is a national as well as a State 
institution, receiving its support from both gov- 
ernments. The annual income from the General 
Government is now $34,000, and will, in six years, 
become a permanent income of $40,000. In ad- 
dition to this amount, the college owns 130,000 
acres of land which, by constitutional provision, 
cannot be sold for less than $10 peracre. The 
proceeds from the sale of this land will remain as 
a permanent endowment for the college. 

The appropriations made by the State govern- 
ment has enabled the institution to erect a main 
college building, in which are located the library 
and reading rooms, general assembly, laborator- 
ies and office. A small green-house and a boiler 
house have also been completed. Besides these 
buildings there are, in course of construction, a 
mechanical building, containing class rooms and 
shops for the working of wood and iron, a dormi- 
tory, furnishing accomodations for about fifty 




















ALBRECHT BROS. 

This, the first retail fur house established in 
the Northwest, has been in business in St. Paul 
since 1855 and commands a trade that reaches 
West through and beyond Montana and in the 
other directions from St. Paul as far as whole- 
sale or retail trade can be profitably done. On the 
tenth of September, Albrecht Bros. moved from 
their former location at 108 East Third Street to 
larger and more commodious quarters at No. 20 
East Seventh Street and with an enlarged stock 
and double the manufacturing space they had be- 
fore, the facilities for supplying their home and 
mail order trade is not excelled in the West. 
Their mail order list includes people in every 
county in the several Northwestern States, many 
of whom leave the matter of selection to the ex- 
perienced judgment and cultivated taste of the 
person having charge of thatdepartment. Their 
annual catalogue for 93 is out now and will be 
sent free to any one writing for it. It is full of 
valuable information about furs and is handsomely 
illustrated with engravings of the latest fur gar- 
ments, with prices and instructions for ordering. 

ST. PAUL FOUNDRY CO. 

In rambling about among the new buildings 
and meeting architects and contract- 
ors, the writer metC. M. Power, secre- 
tary and treasurer of the St. Paul 
Foundry Co.and from him learned that 

his company was doing a large busi- 
ness in supplying structural iron for 
the new buildings going up at that 
i time. Mr. Power is a busy man away 
i from home as well asin St. Paul; too 
busy, in fact, to talk long on any sub- 
ject while away from home, but from 
the several contractors on the ground 
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a list of the build ings for which the 
| St. Paul Foundry Co. furnished iron is 
I given at this time to show that one of 
our St. Paul manufacturers is quite as 
| well known away from home as in this 
city. In each case the person ques- 
tioned volunteered the information 
that the promptness with which the 
orders were filled was not less gratify- 
ing than the superior quality of the 
material furnished. Following is the 
list of the buildings referred to: 
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protitably, too. They also buy wheat and all 
kinds of grain and handle real estate and farm 
lands and loan money all over the State. 

T. E, YERXA. 

The name ‘‘\erxa”’ is as familiar in Fargo and 
North Dakota as it is in St. Paul and Minneapo- 
lis, where people have come to look upon Yerxa’s 
cash system of doing a grocery business as far 
preferable to the old ‘‘corner grocery” method. 
True, it has been hardship on a lot of small mer- 
chants, but the public at large has greatly profited 
thereby. If you notice the building in the left 
of the two large engravings of Fargo in this is- 
sue, you will see the large department store of 
T. E. Yerxa, the only mercantile house left on 
roadway, north of the railroad, after the fire. 
T. E. Yerxa spends only part of his time in 
Fargo, the balance being directed to his interests 
in the Twin Cities. The largo store occupies 
seventy-five feeton Broadway by seventy-five feet 
on Northern Pacific Avenue and is located in the 
center of the business district. 

NORTH DAKOTA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 


Northwest of the city of Fargo and about a 
mile and a half fromits business center, is located 
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students, a farm house and some other buiidings. 

The laboratories and farm are fully equipped 
with apparatus, implements and modern ma- 
chinery for carrying on the various lines of work, 
and probably no laboratory west of Minneapolis 
will be found better equipped, for its line of 
work, than the laboratories of the North Dakota 
Agricultural College. 

While the object of the institution is, primar- 
ily, to educate farmers, it is not the intention to 
limit or restrict the capabilities of students, and 
the curriculum offers three distinct courses, its 
aim being to educate men and women and to fit 
them to cope with the conditions existing in the 
Northwest. No higher or nobler sphere of use- 
fulness can open before man or woman than the 
understanding and successful management of an 
American farm or home. To meet the demands 
of the present age the young men and women 
must have an industrial as well as a liberal edu- 


cation. 
“And let them, in their search for knowledge, 
rhink of the Agricultural College, 
Where we do work with manly pace, 
lo gain our fame and footing place, 
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And where we're taught that honest toil 
Is worth far more than victor’s spoil,” 


Citizens Bank, Stern building, Tyler 
building, Hallenburg building, Hen- 
derson building, Syndicate Block, Mrs. 
-—4 Huntington’s buildings, Cantieny & 

Haas building, Masonic Block, Keeney 

Block, Smith & Smith building, J. W. 

Smith building, Cole Hotel, McCor- 
mick building, Red River Valley National Bank 
and Agricultural College buildings. Q. 








THE WAUKESHA-LITHIA SPRING. 


The Waukesha-Lithia Spring is charmingly 
situated in the midst of a grove of large native 
oaks and hickories near the foot of a beautiful 
hill at the eastern extremity of the village of 
Waukesha, Wisconsin. No spring could be more 
favorably situated with respect to absolute free- 
dom from possible contamination by either sur- 
face orunderground drainage. The water issues 
from the rock underlying the hill and on its way 
upward is filtered through a bed of fine sand from 
which it emerges with a sparkling clearness 
most inviting to the thirsty visitor, and a 
temperature of forty-six degrees. The purity of 
Waukesha-Lithia water is phenomenal and its 
medical ingredients are such as commend them- 
selves to all physicians of intelligence in pre- 
scribing for those ailments for which it furnishes 
soremarkable a remedy. It is especially valu- 
able in those diseased conditions which originate 
in disorders of the urinary and of the digestive 


| organs. These include rheumatism,gout, Bright's 
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disease, diabetes, gravel, stone, catarrh of the 
bladder, uterine affections and sterility, and also 
dyspepsia, catarrh of the stomach and intestines, 
chronic diarrhoea, nervous debility and insomnia, 
for all of which Waukesha-Lithia water is pre- 
scribed with most remarkable success. It is for 
sale by G. A. Daly & Co, Fargo, N. D. 

The theory that large amounts of salts of lithia 
added to ordinary water produce valuable effects 
in removing uric acid from the system is now 
controverted by the best authority. Such lith- 
iated waters have avery unfavorable effect in 
eases of weak or irritable stomach, and often 
seriously affect the action of the heart already 
impaired by disease. For these reasons the prac- 
tice which obtained for a time even among in- 
telligent physicians of subscribing large amounts 
of lithium salts, dissolved in water, in cases of 
rheumatism and gout, is becoming very rare 
among the best practitioners, and Waukesha- 
Lithia spring water, just as it flows from the 
rock, is now the popular prescription. Its great 
popularity among physicians, and consequently 
with druggists, is due to its recognized superior- 
ity to all other lithia and Waukesha waters. 
The Waukesha-Lithia water is free from all ob- 
jections to either natural or artificial waters 
heavily charged with unwhclesome salts, and its 
effects are always beneficial and usually in a very 
marked degree. There are imitations of Wau- 
kesha-Lithia water already on the market,against 
which dealers should be on their guard. The 
genuine is put up in handsome half-gallon bot- 
tles, with ‘‘Waukesha-Lithia,” in characteristic 
lettering, and the name is patented. All bottles 
are scientifically sterilized immediately before 
filling. Cases of natural Waukesha-Lithia con- 
tain one dozen half-gallons, and the carbonated, 
fifty quarts and fifty pints. The carbonating ma- 
chinery is lined throughout with silver, and pure 
liquid gas is used exclusively. 


DAKOTA’S SUMMER SKIES. 


Are the skies anywhere so beautiful asin North 
Dakota? All these summer days the deep blue 
is flecked with little clouds of fleecy white, in 
shapes graceful and fantastic, that undulate and 
grow and pile themselves up into great waves and 
billows, pyramids and mountains. Now a gray 
cloud partly obscures the brightness, but inti- 
mating still of the ‘‘silver lining,” passes over 
and new images and figures appear. Gazing into 
these cloud depths one can almost transport 
one’s self to the seashore, or the mountain side. 
A little stretch of imagination is all that is 
needed, and the white-capped waves are before 
you and you hear the roar of the breakers. Too 
alluring, altogether, these summer clouds. 

Then the sunsets! Golden and red and glitter- 
ing—an ocean of fire, the reflection of which 
lingers long after the sun goes down. We in- 
stinctively long for the artist’s brush, to transfer 
the scene to canvas, only no canvas could hold 
the ever-shifting shades and tints of the gorgeous 
western sky at this hour. The conventional re- 
mark is: “If it could be painted, no one ‘would 
believe it true to nature.” It simply cannot be 
done.— North Dakota Farmer. 


* 


FARMING FOR A LIVING. 


Secretary Morton reminds the croakers that 
only about three per cent of all the merchants 
escape failure, whereas hardly three per cent of 
the farmers fail. The statistics really show that 
agriculture is safer than banking, manufacturing 
Or railroading, taking all things into account. 
There is no farmer of good sense and good 
health anywhere in the West, Mr. Morton de- 
clares, who cannot make a good living for him- 
self and family and that is as well as the majority 
of men are doing in any other pursuit. The man 
who owns a farm and sticks to it is sure to profit 

















by it in the future. There is practically nomore 
land to be added to the area of cultivation. The 
supply of agricultural products has reached its 
limit in the United States, and must now remain 
stationary, while the demand will go on increas- 
ing every year. Thisimplies a gradual improve- 
ment in prices, and a steady appreciation of the 
value of farming lands. 
ee 


THE ‘‘BUFFALO KING.” 








Perhaps the most luxurious outfit that ever 
traveled overland is the equipage of Charles Al- 
lard, the ‘‘Buffalo King,” who, last month, passed 
through Missoula with a portion of his herd of 
bison. His rig bre but little resemblance to the 
canvas-topped lumbering wagon of the emi- 
grant. It was a shiny, comfortably upholstered 
landau, drawn by glossy, well-groomed horses, 
whose harness glittered in the sunshine. There 
was nothing to distinguish the entire outfit 
from a handsome park turnout, except the driver, 
who, instead of a shiny hat, wore a broad white 
sombrero. There was a marked difference be- 
tween this outfit and that of the immigrant party 
that drove up on one side of the road just above 
Missoula to let the Allard carriage pass, and the 








moving south in vast numbers, occasionally rest- 
ing by lakes and rivers as they go. There are 
deer on the wooded hills, partridges amongst the 
bushes, squirrels on the oak trees in search of 
acorns, and blue-jays scream in the forest. At 
night the horizon is lighted by burning straw 
piles and sometimes a long line of flame marks 
the path of a prairie fire. This state of things 
often continues until near Christmas, excepting 
before that time the migratory birds have all 
disappeared, and the jay,the spotted woodpecker, 
the rose-breasted grossbeak and the chickadee 
are the only small birds that remain — Pilot 
Mound (Man ) Sentinel. 
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TOM AND IRENE NO MORE. 





Tom and Irene are no longer of this earth. 
Their souls have passed to the great unknown. 
Tom and Irene were the feline mascots of the 
Leader building and their untimely death brings 
desolation to a large community of ‘‘prints”’ from 
the horse editor down to the ‘‘devil.” 

The cats had inhabited the big composing room 
of the Leader for the past three months. They 
were dainty creatures and obtained their suste- 
nence from the abundant supply of ‘tpi’? which 





FARGO.—R. R. V. NATIONAL BANK AND MORTON & CO.’S BUILDING, 


driver of the emigrant wagon gazed in speech- 
less amazement as the vehicle rolled by. He 
watched it out of sight and then took up his reins 
and drove on.— Missoulian ( Mont. ) 


* 
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THE APPROACH OF WINTER. 








In this country the season just before winter 
sets in is peculiarly pleasant. In the Eastern 
provinces autumn ends and winter commences 
with blustering weather, storms of rain and 
snow, mud and water on the fields and roads, a 
gloomy sky and raw atmosphere. In the North- 
west the approach of winter is a most delightful 
season. The prairies are perfectly dry, the 
roads are excellent, the sun bright in a cloudless 
sky, the air generally serene, the nights frosty 
with brilliant starlight, for owing to the purity 
of the air many stars visible here cannot be no- 
ticed from points further East. Cattle and young 
horses are abroad, wandering amongst tne brown 
grass or feeding at the straw piles where thresh- 
ing machines have been operating, and where 
there is always a considerable quantity of grain 
scattered; here the grouse, in their new winter 
wraps, congregate in flocks. Wild geese of sev- 
eral varieties circle in the air, noisy as usual. All 
the different varieties of water fowl are now 





was scattered about the floor. They had become 
veritable ‘‘prints,” adopting their customs, lan- 
guage and hours, going to bed at three in the 
morning and arising at nvon. But they were 
curious cats and therein lay their doom. They 
discovered the battery jars of the telegraph in- 
strument and partook copiously of the greased 
lightning. The effect was electrical. In a few 
short hours Irene was wrapped in the shrouds of 
death. But Tom, who had fallen from the third 
story window twice and otherwise shown his 
great tenacity of life, hung on for a period of 
thirty-six hours, when he too succumbed. Death 
came to him at one o’clock Thursday morning. 
The funeral exercises were brief and touching. 
The “prints” unanimously voted an adjournment 
of ten minutes out of respect to the dead. The 
cats lay stretched upon the composing stone 
while Slug Eight touchingly recited ‘*The Death 
of Little Nell,” during which proceeding tears 
could be heard dropping with loud reports upon 
the grimy floor. After all that was mortal of 
Tom and Irene had been cons!gned to earth, the 
‘‘prints” went back to their cases with a firm re- 
solve that the next time they get a mascot they 
will keep the battery jars out of sight. The 
‘*prints’’ have the sympathy of the entire news- 
paper community.—Superior Inland Ocean. 
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Slaughter of the Innocents. 


At this date the ‘“‘slaughter of the innocents” 
is terrible. At almost every little railway sta- 
tion in the Northwest are from three to a dozen 
hunters from the larger cities, who, added to 
the local nimrods, make havoc among the chick- 
ens and ducks. In this county alone we believe 
that the average daily total for the thirty days 
nextafter August 20th will approximate five hun- 
dred birds, mostly prairie chickens; making 15,- 
000 for the month, besides whatare killed during 
the balance of the season. The wonder is that 
there are any birds left. Itis safe to say that a 
large part of these birds are shot wantomly, for 
the mere love of the sport, and thousands are 
sent away to other States to market, or friends. 
—Pembina | N. D.) Pioneer- Express, Sept. / 


A Girl's Revenge. 

There was a curious parcel left at the North- 
ern Pacific Express office the other day. A former 
resident of Olympia had risen to an executive po- 
sition in a summer hotel and sent here for a 
young girl to wait on the table. When the girl 
arrived she was directed to perform more menial 
tasks than she had bargained for and left imme- 
diately. She took particular exceptions to the 
ofticious conduct of the hotel man, and her ex- 
press package was an iron hoop, sent collect, 
with instructions to put it around his head im- 
mediately to prevent further expansion.—Olymp- 
ian- Tribune 

A Big Whale. 

\ccording to the lines in the comic opera of 

“Olivette,’ 

In the North Sea lived a whak 
Big in bone and big in tail 

But it is doubtful if he was larger than the one 
which went ashore on the beach in Shoalwater 
Bay last week, six miles from the Willapa River. 
[It came in on high tide and was alive at the time 
and did not die until the next day. Marion D. 
Eebert, County Attorney of Pacific County, care- 
fully measured the ocean monster with a tape 
line. The line showed an extreme length of 174 
feet and eight inches, with a ‘‘waist measure” of 
164 feet. Its weight is estimated at 574 tons, and 
and the blubber and whalebone are worth, at 
current prices, oil $9,795, bone $1,000, making a 
total of $10,975. Parties attempted to compute 
the age of the subject under consideration, and 
concluded from the transverse lines on the ba- 
leen that this fish had existed for 986 years, lack- 
ing but fourteen years of having lived the long- 
est term of whale life. The pectoral fins are 
twelve feet long and seven feet broad; the mouth 
is twenty-four feet long; the blow holes eighteen 
inches long, and the half-hundred bathers in the 
water at the time it came ashore say the noise of 
spouting was deafening and the spray ejected as- 
cended at least fifty feet in the air. The thresh- 
ing of the tail on the water in the struggle to re- 
gain the channel was heard at McGowan’s can- 
nery, at the mouth of North River, four miles 
away.—Sowh Bend ( Wash.) Herald. 


A Resort for Bibulous Bald-Headed Men. 
There is at Battle Lake, Minn., one new indus- 
try that has come into existence since Fergus 
Falls went “dry” and thirsty pleasure seekers 
began to invade that quiet little burg. Now the 


the good people of that village are not so well- 





pleased with this addition to their business 
houses as one might think, even the wares dis- 
pensed over the counters thereof ‘‘maketh man 
merry and his heart exceedingly glad.” But 
bless you, they are too good natured to raise a 
row with the fellow who has the audacity toignore 
the village ordinance that makes it a misdemea- 
nor to sell wet goods of an exhilarating nature, 
so they get even with the proprietor by putting 
up jobs on him, decorating the front of the build- 
ing with signs lettered in lampblack and strong 
language, etc. The business conducted by the 
proprietor is ostensibly that of abarber. He sells 
hair invigorator in connection. It is made at 
Perham and its popularity is so great even in 
this godly little borough, that the mail-carrier 
between the two places, so it is said, has a bon- 
anza freighting the restorer to the Lake. Itisa 
labor-saving preparation, too, and the barber 
doesn’t scratch your head raw with his finger- 
nails. It foams and fizzes and looks as though 
it might do the hair good—and, the fun of the 
thing is, to see how many men there are in the vil- 
lage that think it does. On the other hand there 
are those who would like to see the law enforced 
and the nuisance abated. As a general thing 
little drunkenness occurs, but once in awhile 
some old rounder slips a cog, ‘‘the calves get 
out,” and the devil is to pay. Then the village 
marshal, in a lieu of a better place to confine the 
roisterer, dumps him into an ‘‘empty” on the side- 
track, locks the door upon the prisoner until he 
has slept off the effects of his spree, and then 
sends him out of town.— Fergus Falls Journal. 


A Poet's Instinct. 





Opie Read in Fetter’s Southern Magazine: Capt. 
Jack Crawford, the poet scout, Col. Will Viss- 
cher, a poet without being a scout, and Wild 
Bill, a scout without being a poet, were playing 
cards in a Black Hills saloon when a swashbuck- 
ling bully from the plains entered the place. He 
had just broke a faro bank and was therefore 
wealthy; he had just shot out a man’s eye, and 
was therefore gleeful. When he entered the 
place he struck the bar with his hat and swore 
that every man must take a drink. Wild Bill 
said he didn’t mind taking something, and Viss- 
cher made no objection whatever, but Crawford 
remarked that he did notdrink. ‘But,’ said he, 
‘**to be sociable, I will take a cigar with you.” 

The swashbuckler looked at him scornfully 
and said: ‘‘No, you'll not take a cigar.” 

‘*Well, then, I'll take a lemonade.” 

“You'll not do that; you’ll take whiskey.” 

‘*‘But,’’ Crawford protested, ‘“‘I never took a 
drink of whiskey in my life.” 

‘“*Well, then, it’s time to take one. Come on 
here,’ and he laid rude hands on Crawford’s gar- 
ments. Then Wild Bill mildly protested. At 
this the terror of the plains flew intoa fit of fury. 
“Do you want to take it up?” he howled. It was 
evident that he was not personally acquainted 
with Bill. 

‘*Well, yes, as I haven’t anything else on hand 
at present, I believe that I feel alittle like taking 
it up;’’ and with that he knocked the fellow 
down. And now the swashbuckler, though on 
the floor, was in his glory—he had an excuse to 
indulge his sentimental yearning for slaughter; 
and he reached for his pistol. But with a move- 
ment flash-like in its quickness, Bill had him 
covered with aniron that had killed twenty men. 
At this moment a man who had just entered the 
saloon quietly remarked: ‘‘Helloa, Wild Bill’s 
got another sucker.” 

‘*Hold on!”’ the terror howled. ‘‘Are you Wild 
Bill?” 

“That’s what they call me.” 

“Well, now, I want to say that your friend 
may take wa—what he pleases. And to show 
you that I’m sorter sociable inclined, I'll take a 
lemonade myself.” 





This incident appealed to the quick instinct of 
Visscher. He was a tenderfoot, and was there- 
fore impressionable. A few days later he was in 
a mining town broke. He had nothing save 
honor and appetite. Honor could take care of 
itself, but appetite must be humored. Thetruth 
is he wanted a great deal of “‘licker’’ and he 
wanted it at once. He went to several saloons, 
but no one asked him to drink and he was too 
proud to hint that he ought to be invited. That 
was where honor was the enemy of appetite. A 
thought struck him; an idea nimbly tripped 
across his poetic fancy. He recalled the Wild 
Bill incident and he would turn it toaccount. He 
went into a saloon and sat down near a table; he 
threw himself back and began to talk. 

“Fine lot of people out here,” be declared. 
“Gallant and determined gang of men. I saw a 
rough just now force a poor fellow to take a 
drink of whiskey. Id like to see a man try that 
game on me; catch me pouring that stuff down 
my throat merely to gratify the whim of a fool. 
There’s nobody in this town that can make me 
take adrink. I've come here to foster the Mur- 
phy movement.” 

A lank cowboy turned from the bar and gave 
Visscher a searching look. ‘‘My friend,’’ said 
he, ‘‘ain’t you pretty bold?” 

“You bet I’m bold.” 

‘‘And you won't take a drink?” 

‘“No, I won’t.”’ 

‘Do you want to know what you'll do? You'll 
just take six right now. Come here.” Hedrew 
his revolver. Visscher began to stammer. 

‘*My friend,” he said, in the hope that the fel- 
low would make it twelve, ‘I never took a drink 
in my life.” 

“That so? Well you'll take six right now. 
Barkeeper, put six drinks on the bar, just a foot 
apart.”’ And when the barkeeper had done this, 
the cowboy added: ‘‘Now, Mr. Pinkfoot, you 
begin at that end and drink your way down 
here.”’ 

Visscher mumbled that he had left his pistol at 
the hotel. 

“I don’t care anything for your pistol; drink 
your way down here.” 

Visscher made the journey, with but a breath 
between each glass, and the cowboys roared with 
laughter; but a chill fell upon their mirth as 
Visscher remarked: 

‘‘Gentlemen, if you'll have these glasses filled 
again I’ll drink my way back.” 


Good Bear Story. 


Henry Pogue came in from Boulder Creek last 
Saturday where he has been teaching school for 
the past few months, and tells a very funny story 
concerning himself and a sack of straw. We be- 
lieve Henry to be perfectly honest, at least if he 
were not, he would never have told thestory. The 
story runs like this: One evening ashort time 
ago, there were some pleasure seekers camped in 
the vicinity of where he was boarding, and they 
put up a monstrous jobon him. Just after dark 
that evening, one of the ladies and a small boy 
went to a spring in a little hollow near where 
they were camping, and on returning pretended 
to be very much excited because they had chased 
a bear up a big tree near the spring. Without 
making much inquiry, Henry took a Winchester 
rifle and started after the bear with the boy as a 
guide. When they came near the tree at the 
spring, a big black looking object started up the 
tree, breaking the small branches as it went. 
Henry immediately began shooting at it, but the 
object kept on going up the tree till Henry had 
exhausted all his ammunition and started the 
boy back to camp for more. At this point the 
fellow who had the management of the ‘‘bear” 
began laughing and called out to him not to use 
up all theammunition. It then dawned on Henry 
that he had become the victim of a huge joke, 
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and on investigation he discovered that the party 
had stuffed a coffee sack with straw and then at- 
tached a rope toit in such a way that it could be 
drawn well up toward the topof the tree by a man 
who was hid on the side of the hill above the 
tree. On the following morning it was found 
that the sack had been perforated with five 
bullets and Henry had proven himself a good 
marksman if not a good judge of bear and their 
actions.— Moscow (Idaho) Mirror. 


A Butte Romance. 
She isa woman and therefore to be woo'd 
She isa woman and therefore to be won. 
Shakespeare. 
The residents of a certain boarding house in 
Butte have not yet done laughing at a little com- 
edy played recently in their midst. It was such 
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sum of money. The widow was not inconsolable; 
no widow is. It is not related that, like that 
eager Chinese damsel mentioned by Goldsmith, 
she fanned her husband’s grave to curtail her 
period of mourning, but as the months rolled on, 
time healed the wound, and the little widow, 
with all the springs of life bounding within her, 
forgot to think of ‘‘poor Mr. Brown” and blos- 
somed out into ‘‘second mourning; from that to 
chastened shades of grey and other sober colors 
was a natural transition. Among the gentlemen 
Mrs. Brown was a success, and some desperate 
attempts were made to capture her hand. Fora 
time it was an even find and no favorite, but 
finally Mr. Johnson (that’s not his name) struck 
his gait and made the running; all the other 
starters dropped out on the stretch and it looked 





son was supplanted and Howard got the inside 
track. 

Now, Mr. Howard, although young, was not a 
novice in the art of love making; he was not so 
deeply smitten with the widow as she with him: 
he had entered the lists merely ‘‘pour passe le 
temps,” but he was not disposed to give up the 
prize. In fact, Mr. Howard was a dog in love’s 
manger. The rejected Mr. Johnson's keenest 
pang, when jilted,was the widow's mite. He de- 
termined to make one last effort to get the prize. 
He approached Howard, not on sentimental 
grounds, but as one business man with another. 
He told Howard of his hopes and fears; he ad- 
mitted the young fellow had supplanted him. 
But couldn’t they come to some arrangement? 
He knew Mr. Howard's position in the mat- 








a plot as Moliere would have revelled in and over 
which the gay Parisan capital might become 
hysterical were it touched up by a skillful dra- 
matist. The dramatists person, as John Ma- 
guire would put it, were a bachelor bookkeeper, 
elderly but well preserved; a widow buxom, and 
on the right side of thirty; and a handsome 
young gallant whose success with the fair sex 
had left him with a certain savoir faire that made 
him especially killing. 

A year or so ago the young widow’s husband 
had the politeness to forsake things sublunary 
and take his flight to where there is neither mar- 
rying nor giving in marriage. Mr. Brown (let us 
call him Brown) was sorry to leave his little wife 
alone in the cold, cruel world, and so to make it 
alittle easier for her, he left her a snug little 
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as if Mr. JOhnson might bean easy winner. The 
ladies began to talk about the trousseau and 
Johnson himself, business man in every senti- 
ment, began to speculate on how he should in- 
vest the widow’s money. 

Now into this pleasant domestic scene came 
the young, handsome Mr. Howard, blue-eyed, 
gold-mustached, broad-chested and a professed 
squire of dames. Johnson was forty-five years if 
a day, well-preserved, it is true, but those ugly 
crows-feet were beginning to show around the 
corners of his eyes, and, remember, the widow 
was young; Johnson’s heart was hard and some- 
what pickled by this time; Howard’s heart was 
young and presumably glowing; so was the 
widow’s, and she had no objection to again kin- 
dling the firesof love. Toshorten the story, John- 





ter; it was not an affair of theheart? No? Then 
—hem!—hem!—it was purely a monetary mat- 
ter. Howard assented to this proposition and 
admitted that his heart, lured aside by the gleam 
of gold, was really fixed elsewhere. Would Mr. 
Howard give the widow up, then? Yes, for a 
consideration. 

“Say $500,” suggested Johnson. 

‘**Make it $1,000.” 

“Couldn’t do it. Let's split the difference and 
call it $750.” 

“‘Agreed!” 

In a neighboring town the elderly bookkeeper 
married the widow and the day after the hand- 
some young man presented his checque for $750 
at the bank where the widow kept her account. 
—Butte Bystander. 
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A STRANGE TESTATOR. 


BY H. J. ROSS. 

I was searching in the probate record not long 
ago forthe proceedings in a case which ran back 
to the organization of the court and county. In 
the bulky orthodox tomes of the present day | 
could find nothing bearing upon the case, and 
but little even in the files of the earlier day. In 
fact I had well-nigh given up the quest when, 
perchance, glancing into a disused cavity in the 
vault, I descried two thin paper-covered pam- 
phlets thick-strewn with dust; and these, upon 
inspection, proved to be the primary record of 
the court containing the information I required. 

The pages were ruled in the fash'on of ledgers, 
such as by pupils in book-keeping 
studies; but had been utilized for recording pur- 
poses throughout. Primitive as the folios were, 
the contents of the very early record were more 
unique than even their setting. The record 
began in a shaken hand-writing, an indelible 
pencil being the medium. The entire first case, 
including administration and guardianship pro- 
ceedings, bonds, petitions, oaths, interlocutory 
orders, salas, returns and judgments, filled but 
one scant page, each official act being set forth 
in a single curt sentence. A whole term of office 
was represented in some half-score of pages. 
But as the record advanced official progress was 
remarkable. The judgment roll of the case, 
which will concern us hereafter, was adequate, 
well-nigh as one of the present day. 

The judge and I amused ourselves for an hour 
by rehearsing the doings of the former's prede- 
cessers—men, [ wot, to whom the autumn hunt, 
the trail, or the dog train, were more familiar 
and pleasant than this occasional tame routine of 


are used 


legal process 

Here is a will we unearthed, duly authentic- 
ated hy the then presiding judge of probate: 

“Boys 

I am tired—enjoy yourselves on the glorious 
cent—I_ the first dam fool you catch pitch ina 
peck of fire—(not soda) to the dogs—ta | lots of 
fun (lam writing this on asegar box) Doore ‘ll 
swear toit. Rodney you take the shot gun from 
Rowan. Prescott owes enough to me fora No. 1 
corpse. LaFrance will take charge and own the 
contents of my valise (which is dam poor) the 
deeds I consider to belong to him) And also that 
no one shall interfere—blood relations—(no one). 
Cannot care who they are. 

HENRY E ” 

Saith the record in comment: ‘*The ssid will is 
what the law recognizes as olographic; being in 
words, manner, figures and hieroglyphics as fol- 
fows.” Which proposition I think demurrable. 
Further saith the court, ‘*The following endorse- 
ments are on said olographie wiil:” 

“Albert! Bill Mulligan owes $200 to Prescott; 
cash. Can ask Rowan for the gun in a—” here 
follow some hieroglyphics which cannot be 
deciphered—sic Afterwards follow some words 
which are undecipherable. Then occurs the fol- 
lowing: 

**Les—e” (Let’s be?) ‘Shappy—for I am—I will 
be with—you all. For good luck, : 

z.” 

As chance had it, while we were perusing this 
strange document, one of our representatives, 
Prescott, dropped in forachat. Now, Prescott 
is the one mentioned inthe will. Being inter- 
rogated, he added to our knowledge concerning 
the erratic testator. 

‘*He was from South Carolina, a reb. captured, 
paroled and sent West,” quoth the narrator, 
“and of all the fire-eaters of that section I’ve 
seen—and they were plentiful enough once—he 
bears the bell; for, plumb sober, tight, or crazy 
drunk, he mas eternally looking for some one. 
He was more vindictive than the devil. If he 
happened to be full, failing a fall-out with some 
one in the same condition, he’d dream some 


stranger present had insuited his prejudices; 





which he was not slow to air, and so would pro- 
ceed to get even with the nighest man he could 
reach. And, failing his fist, or a club, he’d reach 
for his gun. He wasn’t particular, neither, as 
to his mark. If he missed his first choice and 
hit another fellow, he’d feel better and turn good 
natured; unless some one had laid him out so 
that he didn’t know anything—seemed like he 
had a spite at humanity in general as well as in 
the particular instance. He treated women 
worse than a Sioux buck does. If you took his 
part, like as not he’d pitch on you for it. I’ve 
known him wake up after an hour’s sleepand try 
to knife his pard, who took him from underneath 
ina fight, brought him home and sat on him, 
like a Christian, till he went tosleep. It’s true, 
for that was myself. He was bigger than me, 
but I handled him till he dozed off, though it 
made me sweat. I[ thought then—for I hadn’t 
known him long—that he'd be ready to apologize 
in the morning. But nary! I was just dropping 
into the sleep of the just, the tired, the moder- 
ately full, when whirr! thud!—something 
jarred near my arm, from his bed across the 
room. He was anexpert knife thrower. Well, 
I jumped for him, and we set to it right there.” 
The dark brilliant eyes of the little, lithe, lusty 
and fearless former Indian fighter glowed. 
‘Well, I tamed him. 

‘‘After I’d strapped him upI just lay around 
and told him of the fifty different ways Id slice 
him when the boys got around as witness, ‘illus- 
trating my words with appropriate gestures,’ as 
the press would put it.”” Here the firm jaw 
slackened to a free j»xyous chuckle. ‘‘I guess he 
had more gray than b!ack in his locks after those 
two hours; anyhow, he let me alone for good 
afterwards. Charlie Rowan put him through 
a similar course of sprouts later on and—I don’t 
want to blow—but us two ‘exercised quite a 
potent influence upon him’ after that, I reckon. 
I never knew him drawa gun without reason 
after that, if either one of us was about. That's 
why he hated usso. He’d have murdered one 
or both in our sleep—for Charlie often bunked in 
our room - but for fear of worse than lynching 
See how his spite shows in his will. I owe him 
anything? Damn it, he’d gamble, and go broke, 
only when he drew on all my funds as well as 
his own. 

‘And yet I liked Hal. He wasn’t a bad fellow 
at the heart. I guess he had been soured, for he 
was sensitive, proud, and never forgot, in love 
or hate, I well believe. He turned his worst 
side out. 

‘He and I managed my governor’s depot and 
many’s the row we had over the pemmican and 
flour he’d give away to any poor-mouthed, shift- 
less Chippeway too lazy to hunt. The fur house 
was a dormitory for all the homeless, Bois-brule 
guttersnipesin town. There’s young Word now; 
conducts a freight and is in the line of promo- 
tion. He’s a bye-blow of a wrecked English 
brood and Sioux Nance. When she was a girl 
Nance was a beauty, and a proper hummer, and 
bad as they make ‘em. But nothing was too 
good for her with the boys—for all her looks 
now. Well, that boy just lived there; and the 
wildest and worst jim-jams Hal ever had, his 
eyes and voice would soften and sweeten likea 
woman’s, when the poor scared kid came shaking 
around looking like a kicked dog. He was born 
before Hal’s time all right. Hal taught him 
reading, writing, book-keeping- everything. The 
boy was apt and has turned out white; but he 
owes more than his life to that cantankerous 
cuss who fed him and bunked him, and treated 
him asif he were human as well, when Nance 
turned her poor whelp out to face the blizzards— 
a baby of five years. Will’s a knocker now. 
I wouldn’t advise anyone to abuse Hal, even yet, 
before that boy’s face. 

“Sure enough, Hal was good stuff at the core, 





by nature open-handed—brave as a lion. Cross- 
looking and mostly sullen, he had mighty pol- 
ished manners when he liked, being a genuine 
Southern gentleman by raising—a breed that’s 
hard to beat. At odd times I’ve known him to 
soften, and then ’twas a pleasure to hear him. 

‘*‘What made him so cussed? That’s hard to 
say. I don’t know clearly and I knew him best, 
but to hazzard a guess—the memory of a woman 
and the whisky he took to drown that. In sober 
sleep, in drunken delirium I’ve heard him rav- 
ing a thousand times, the same word slways— 
‘Alice! Alice! Alice, what have you made me? 
No, no; that’s not chivalry. It’s all my own 
fault. Jealous! You knew I wasso. I was sus- 
picious—wrong. Yes,I killed him. Oh, Christ, 
whatacurse memory is!’ And soon. If he waked, 
never a whisper you heard of it. It’s pretty sure 
he killed a man anyhow 

“It sounds queer to the average man of the 
world to hear that one strong in the head, dissi- 
pated, hard as iron, could be handled by the 
thought of a sweetheart; but ‘twas so. In one 
of his rare wild spells he came very nigh telling 
me about it, but something turned up to cross 
him. Ithink if he had had a real friend—one he 
confided in—it might have turned out differently. 

‘*‘T never knew a better businese man. He was 
a phenomenon to work. Something drove him 
to it, and thatsomething——. If there was noth- 
ing to do, and he lounged for ten minutes—bar- 
ring ‘twas in a saloon—his face would soften and 
grow sad as death. His lips would move, and 
*twas easy to see what they shaped. I swear, 
‘*twas Alice! Alice!’” 

Then, the connection having eluded me there- 
tofore, I rec llected the tale narrated about Hal’s 
suicide by the very Charlie Rowan spoken of by 
Prescott, shortly before his own death. 

We were chatting after supper one evening 
about seven years ago, I being somewhat of a 
tenderfoot then, whom the experienced front- 
iersman of the earlier decade had taken in 
charge to educate in Western ways, perhaps, 
because surveying camps had previously pre- 
pared me for the Western environment, or be- 
cause, perhaps, I showed an avid appetite for the 
characteristic anecdotes of the earlier settle- 
ment, which Rowan was as fain to tell over 
again as ever a sailor his yarns; or perhaps by 
reason of the fact that Virginians and Canadians 
take readily to each other, their social customs 
assimilating so nearly; or, more likely than all, 
because the sheriff was a good fellow and emi- 
nently kind to strangers who betrayed as little 
as possible the Eastern bumptuousness. 

‘*Hal,”’ said he, ‘Shated me as he hated Frank 
Prescott, or water todrink. He’d no reason for 
either quarrel. Frank was his friend through 
all, and he’s a good one. For myself, I was a 
Virginian, and yet I’d fought for the Union. 
That was enough; but, besides, I was sheriff and 
deputy U. S. marshal, and everyone knew he’d 
killed a man of good position—murdered him, 
mind you—because, they say, he suspected the 
other fellow was going tocut him out. I have 
reason to know that only for his enlistment and, 
afterwards, his parole out here, he’d have an- 
swered for that when the war was over; for the 
other was aman of good position and popular. 
They looked for him in ‘66 at St. Paul; then 
gave itup. He knew I knew; I knew he knew 
that I knew; yet neither one of us cared a damn. 
He had grit of his own and, as I never had any 
official inquiries, *twas none of my business to 
turn sneak detective. So long as he held him- 
self half-way level here he had a right to a show 
and a new start. 

‘Well, he was always pitching on me, and at 
last we had it out. After that he let me alone; 
but I kept my eyes open when he broke loose, 
for he was treacherous and often cut careless 
folks. I guess I wronged him there. I b’lieve 
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he played square with a man he thoroughly 
hated (not despised)—one who showed no t'm- 
idity at him. 

“Long about July Ist, Centennial year, he got 
on the worst tare I ever knew, and that’s a big 
word for his sprees. That yearthe old town just 
spread herself for the Fourth. .We had the big- 
gest time the country ever saw. These days, 
little, two-for-a-cent, tame-cat celebrations ain’t 
init. I went after a smuggler the morning of 
the third; got him, and struck home at night. 
The boys were wild, I tell you. When I got 
back to the saloon half the town was there and 
most o’ th’ country. I started in to have some 
fun m’self. I happened t’ have a couple of heavy 
Colts on me, and didn’t have time wv’ take them 
to my room. There wasa billiard table cover 
on a window sill, so I took out one gun and had 
started t’ wrap it in that cover when Hal came 
up to me, wild in the eyes. Says he: 

***Charlie, lend me that gun, won’t you?’ 

‘**What d’you want with it?’ says I. 

‘**l’'m after that —— John a 

‘**So? Well you let up on that, else I'll give 
you trouble.’ 

‘*Then he laughed forced, unnatural like, and 
desperate, too. 

“*Think I’d tell youif I meant it? Lend me 
the gun. Mine’s broke. I want to fire a feu de 
joie I” 

“T looked at him—hard. The guns were bang- 
ing salutes all over town, so I handed it to him 
and he struck for the back door. I went after 
him with th’ other gun, but when I saw him turn 
out of the passage into an old store-room, I went 
back and started to whoop ’er up. Half an hour 
after I’d forgotten Hal, else I’d have looked to 
see what he was doing. Just as a crowd started 
the celebration—for ‘twas twelve-five—a shot 
sounded from that room. I thought of Hal then. 
The gang made arush there, for the shooting 
outside had stopped, but I sent ’em back. I ex- 
pected to find John dead and Hal ready to shoot. 
I got to the door gently, stood to the far side, 
and pushed her open. Tbere wasn’t a sound. 
I peeked through acrack, put my gun in my 
holster and walked right in. 

‘‘Hal’s head—what there was left of it—lay 
fair between two kegs of gunpowder I’d seized a 
a week before, stored, and forgotten. To this 
day, it puzzles me whether he meant to finish 
himself alone, or all the rest as well. ’Twouldn’t 
have been unlike him, that last act. But to look 
at the man mended grudges. 

“The bar-tender picked upacigar box when 
they lifted poor old Hal. We noticed some writ- 
ing on it. *Twas his will, and a strange one; but 
it went to probate, all the same.” 

Pembina. N. D. 
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A JOURNEY WESTWARD. 


EN ROUTE, PYRAMID PARK, WESTERN t 
NorRTH DAKOTA, October 9th. 
When we left St. Paul yesterday evening, Oct. 
8th, one would never suspect by the appearance 
of the weather that the crisp, cold Northwestern 
winter of Minnesota and North Dakota was near. 
A soft, luxurious air borne by the light southern 
breeze gently rustled the yellow and scarlet foli- 
age of the maples and elms which are the glory 
of St. Paul’s residence streets, while the sun, 
though already low at noontime in the southern 
arc, beat down with a fervor more suitable to 
July than the mid-autumn month. All through 
the dreamy afternoon until the early twilight 
shut out the view our train sped its way between 
the oak openings which grace the level country 
between St. Paul and St. Cloud, while at their 
feet spread thousands of acres of lush, green-blue 
grass ncurished into unseasonable luxuriance by 
an unusually warm and moist autumn. 
Before we left Minneapolis the smoking-room 
party, which adds so much to the pleasure and 











profit of a trip across the continent, had smoked | 


their cigars, and by the fetish of burning tobacco 
had become acquainted with each other and al- 
ready exchanged the preliminary views and laid 
the foundations of acquaintances which the close 
companionship of three days often cements into 
life-long friendship. One of the party was a politi- 
cian from Delaware, on his first trip west of Chi- 
cago, another a citizen of St. Paul, interested in 
Montana mines, another a member of a family of 
brothers from Virginia, all of whom have made 
the impress of their personality on the material 
and political development of that State of mines, 
herds and forests— Montana. 

The Delaware man looked with deep interest at 
the mammoth sawmills and acres of lumber yards 
surrounding the Northern Pacific bridge across 
the Mississippi at Minneapolis, and he said: 
*‘Where do all these thousands of pine logs in 
the river come from? I see only stunted oaks 
around here and wouldn’t think there wasa pine 
tree within a thousand miles.’’ He was told that 
the great pine region of Minnesota lay around the 
headwaters of the Mississippi, and that though 
there had annually for years floated down its cur- 
rent from one to three hundred million feet of 
logs, still no one could accurately predict when 
thesupply would become exhausted. This opened 
up the subj-ct of the accuracy of the inexperi- 
enced traveler from the East as to the value of 
a judgement formed of the resources of the West 
from a car window. The man from Mon 
tana who, though but thirty-cight, has acquirea 
mines, herds of cattle and mervantile establish- 
ments, remarked: ‘‘] don’t wonder that many an 
Eastern man conceives a bad opinionof our State. 
Fresh from the old East, with its two hundred 
years of occupation, its green fields, its dense 
population and magnificent improvements to our 
mountain State where the short, withered grasses 
of our plains and foothills to his eyes give little 
promise of their splendid fattening qualities; 
where a copper, gold or silver mine worth ten 
miliion dollars may be just around the hill, or if 
in sight looks like ahole in the ground, as indeed 
it is; where a sage-brush flat lies between his 
train and the irrigated farm that is worth fifty 
toseventy-five dollars per acre and will raise crops 
twice as large and with twicethecertainty of the 
best Eastern farm; where the distant timber is 
dwarfed by the magnitude of the mighty moun- 
tain it grows upon to the apparent size of brush- 
wo.d. No! the resources of our State open a 
rich field in every line of development, but the 
casual observer will be sure of keen disappoint- 
ment if he attempts to form any judgment of it 
from the car window.” The mining man from 
St. Paul then said: ‘**Yes, I saw that very thing 
the last time I was out in the State of Washing- 
ton. We were traveling through the Lower Ya- 
kima Valley, and on the train was an Eastern 
family of father, mother and children—who, fired 
with glowing accounts of its productiveness, 
were on their way to make their home there. 
The climate there is rainless; the soil, destitute 
of grass, nourished only the ungainly sage-bush 
The farmer and his family were already sorely 
disappointed; they wanted to return East on the 
next train, yet within two miles on the other 
side of the river where the land was under irri- 
gation were thousands of acres of fruit, al 
falfa, grain and vegetable fields which made a 
yearly profit to their owners of from %50 to 
the incredible amount of $1,000 per acre; but 
the Eastern man wouldn’t believe it because 
such a result looked impossible in the sage- 
brush and sand that surrounded the train. No! 
the West is altogether different from the East, 
and no man can judge of one by the other.” 

The Delaware man now said: ‘*You Western 
fellows are all right and no doubt you have a big 
and profitable job in opening up your vast coun- 
try, but I tell you little Delaware is right in it, 





too. We ain’t very big, but, we help steer the 
ship of state in Washington City in good shape. 
Look at Bayard. Montana wants the balance of 
the people in this country to pay her more for 
her staple than itis worth. Some of our people 
in Delaware wanted free silver, too, but Bayard 
as their representative called them together and 
showed them that though silver might be accep- 
table to the United States and also to the half- 
civilized peoples, that the attitude of the great 
nations and the people who transact the world’s 
business was that gold was the token above all 
other metals that represented human commodi- 
ties and that the telegraph, the teleyhone, the 
steamship and the railway had brought the peo- 
ple of the world so close together that commer- 
cially they were one and therefore that the 
United States. great and powerful though it may 
pe, cannot change the attitude of humanity in 
that respect. Bayard had brought the people of 
our State to a rational view of the matter, and 
why cannot your Montana senutors and represen- 
tives accomplish the same result, repeal the sil- 
ver purchase clause and lay the foundation for 
returning prosperity?’”» The Montana man re- 
plied, **Yes, you are right. People are never so 
unreasonabie and strenuous as when defending an 
unjust privilege. Many of our Montaua silver 
men publicly announced that our State would be 
forever bankrupt without this unju-t priviege 
was retained, which was absurd on its face. If it 
never produced an ounce of silver, look at 
the gold, the copper, the iron and the coal 
mines so rich and abundant all over ii, and 
the splendid pine forests which crown our moun- 
tains; the thousands of cattle, sheep and horses; 
the productive irrigated valleys which adorn ils 
surface. With silver, Montana has been an El 
Dora: 0, and without silver it will continue an 
Ei Dorado for the man of enterprise.” 

It was now 11:00 p.m. By the dim starlight 
and the fitful, flickering gieams of the Northern 
lights the train rushed on with rattle and rvar 

etween the forest aisles and along the shores of 
toe thuusand lakes of Northern Minnesota on its 
way Over mountuin and plain to the waters of the 
inland sea whose bosom bears the reflection of 
that pearless peak, Mount Tacoma, two thousand 
miles away. The smoking-room parliament h.s 
adjourned, and in their curtained berths the 
speakers are at rest; but with the coming of the 
morrow its session will again convene to adjourn 
sine-die only when the tnree days’ journey’s done. 

D. R. McGINNIs. 
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LOVE AND TIME, 





Time is gray, and Time is wrinkled, 
And he treads with heavy feet; 
Many acurl has he uncrinkled, 
Many asmile has made less sweet 
Then he chuckles, nods and winks, 
And “I'll conquer Love,” he thinks. 
Cupid warm, and Cupid rosy. 
All unconscious, since he’s blind, 
Little cares for Time, the prosy, 
Only hearts he seeks to find; 
And bis aim is true and bold, 
Hearts, you know, can not grow old, 
MAUDE MEREDITH. 


Dubuque, Ia, 





AN OCTOBER DANDELION. 





Her face uplifting from the fading grass, 
Lonely and lovely shines the hermit flower; 
No longer freshened by the dripping shower, 

But bravely to the hostile winds that pas* 

Her puny strength opposing. The hour glass 
Of all her sisterhood, whose fleeting dower 
Of beauty was the plaything of an hour, 

Reveals its sands exhausted, as—alas! 

Soon must the life of this frail bosom be. 

Last saffron jewel of the terrace sod, 

Another day, perchance, and slowly she 
Sinks to her death on the unfeeling clod; 

And Autumn's dexterous hand, more kindly. weaves 

A mausoleum of these shrunken leaves. 


JOHN TALMAN, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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OF INTEREST TO SETTLERS. 


A Good Crop. 


Without doubt Manitoba has reaped the most 
perfect harvest that has been gathered for many 
years. The season was favorable, although the 
spring was considered late. There was sullicient 
rain in the early summer and dry warm weather 
afterwards, which hastened maturity and checked 
the rankness of growth that so often throws the 
harvest late. The wheat crop is now all cut in 
every portion of the province and has escaped in- 
ury from frost, which is so much feared. The 
heaviest crop in almost any portion of the pro- 
vince has been raised in the Rock Lake district, 
and the richness of the land that in wet and cool 


seasons produces too luxuriant a growth has, | 


during the present dry and warm autumn, pro- 


vided a most satisfactory return to agriculturists. | 


Besides the advantage to the country generally 
secured by the possession of a really good yield, 
the character of the province will be sustained 


and confidence increased.—Pilot Mound Sentinel. 


Full of Prunes. 


World’s Fair grounds, but in the Horticultural 
building was an exhibit of Oregon prunes, which 
were given away to the public, and which at- 
tracted general attention. 

One of the principal prune growers in Oregon 
is Sidney P. Sladden of Portland. Mrs. Sladden 
is one of the board of lady managers from Ore- 
gon, and Mr. Sladden has spent the most of his 
time in Chicago since the opening of the Fair. 
He was at the Merchants to-day on his return 
from Portland. 

To say that Mr. Sladden is enthusiastic over 


The trees begin to bear when they have reached 
the age of three or four years, but they do not 
come into their full bearing power till they are 
fifteen years old. The crop is gathered in the 
summer. Many of the pickers are college stu- 
dents from the State university, who take this 
way of paying expenses instead of waiting on 
tables in the summer hotels, asin the Fast, or 
pushing roller chairs, as at the World’s Fair.— 
St. Paul News. 


A Good Place to Live. 

Just put on your thinking cap and sit down in 
a corner for a while, that is, figuratively speak- 
ing, and see if the good State of Washington is 
not about as good a place to live in ascan be 
found anywhere on this green earth. This is 
not mere talk meant for people living elsewhere, 
but just for those who make this their home. 
Did any one ever see a finer summer than we 
are having? If so, when and where? Did any- 
one ever see any better crops? If so, when and 
where? Does any one know of a place where a 
man can enjoy the advantages of a temperate 
climate, and raise more produce from a small 


| space of groundthan here? If so, where? Never 
The State of Oregon had no building on the | 


mind the future prospects. When one gets to 


| talking about them it is hard to convince him- 
| self that he is not romancing, so bright are they 


because of the many advantages which our State 
possesses. Just take the State as it is, hard 
times and all, and tell us where you can, if you 
can, where you can find a better one. Eastern 
people talk about our wet winters, but one single 


| storm in one single locality in the East the other 
| day caused the loss of many more lives and the 


destruction of more property than all the storms 


| which have occurred in Washington since the 


the possibilities of Oregon for young men and as | 


a field for the investment of capital, is putting it 
mildly. Some of the statistics he gave are of in- 
terest, as illustrating his claims. He hasa prune 


orchard of 100 acres in the Willamette Valley | 


planted with 132 trees to the acre. A full grown 
tree of good bearing power will produce 1,000 
pounds of fruita year. It requires three-and-a- 
third pounds of green fruit to make a pound of 
dried prunes. With 132 trees tothe acre, an acre 
of land would thus produce over 44,000 pounds of 
marketable fruit each year. It sells in the Chi- 
cago market for fifteen to twenty cents a pound, 
giving each acre an earning capacity of %6,600. 


ay 9S Ss See a oe 





first white man set foot in the territory. There 
are many worse things than a Washington win- 
ter, and nothing better than a Washington sum- 
mer.—Seattle Telegraph. 


Prosperous Russian Mennonite Settlers. 


The depositor who steps into a bank in these 
times and asks for bills of large denomination is 
looked upon with suspicion by the paying teller. 
It is pretty well understood that the money is 
wanted to be stored away and practically with- 
drawn from circulation. Because this is so the 
bankers pay out as far as possible small bills and 
silver asit is notaneasy thing to hide this bulkier 
money successfully. But up at Dickinson, N. D., 





THRESHING BARLEY IN THE GALLATIN VALLEY, MONTANA, 


anew German settler bought a bill of goods afew 
days ago and took the breath of the clerk away by 
offering in payment a $1,000 bill. The farmer had 
evidently carried bills of that denomination be- 
fore and presented the bill in a matter-of-fact 
way. When the Russian Mennonites first settled 
in the vicinity of Mandan it was no uncommon 
thing for them to present thousand-dollar bills 
at the banks to be broken. Banker Lyon told me 
once that the bills were equivalent to exchange 
at that point, and as they had to be sent to St. 
Paul to be broken, the uniform price for chang- 
ing the bills was $5, and at this rate the changing 


| of these bills was more profitable than the selling 








of exchange. Mandan has prospered largely from 
the financial ability and the prosperity of these 
Russian Mennonites, When they settled in that 
vicinity two years ago they bought farms, as far 
as possible already in crop, and some of them en- 
joyed the delightful experience of taking out of 
their first year’s crop enough money to pay the 
purchase price of their farms. Allof which may 
explain the statement of the Mandan Pioneer that 
the bankers at that point are feeling exceedingly 
easy. In the past few weeks there has been a 
large influx of money from the stock shipments, 
which money had gone to decrease loans and dis- 
counts and increase deposits. The people fur- 
thermore have the utmost confidence in the 
banks.—St. Paul Trade Journal. 


Manitoba’s Garden Soil. 

The soil of the prairies of Manitoba differs 
from that in the eastern provinces in being com- 
posed of what might be described as garden land 
or cultivated ground. For ages large portions of 
the country have been destitute of trees and cov- 
ered by grass, consequently the soft, black, 
vegetable mould has formed a sort of wild garden 
of vast extent on which many strange and inter- 
esting plants and flowers have become native, a 
state of things which could not exist in the hard 
and rooty soil of wooded districts. On the wild 
and verdant soils that have been cultivated only 
by nature for her own amusement, may be found 
many of the bushes, plants and flowers that are 
confined to gardens in the East. The marigold, 
the lupine, the violet, the rose, the primrose, the 
aster, the lily, the morning glory, the honey- 
suckle, the bluebell, and a vast variety of other 
beautiful flowers appear everywhere on the plain. 
Vegetables and plants are also well represented 
and onions, turnips, tomatoes, 
peas, wild cabbage, hemp and 
hops are quite common on the 
prairies near the woods. Even 
the berries in Manitoba resem- 
ble tame varieties to a much 
greater extent than in wooded 
countries. This is especially 
the case with raspberries, red 
and black currants, gooseber- 
ries and plums. Even in the 
woods the shrubbery bears a 
certain resemblance to culti- 
vated bushes, and berry bear- 
ing trees have a different char- 
acter when compared with those 
found in the woods of Ontario. 
The tendency of the trees here 
is to remain small but to bear 
enormous «uantities of fruit, 
while in the East bushes and 
trees that grow wild do not 
bear so abundantly, but grow 
larger and faster. 

As this country becomes more 
occupied and settlers have leis- 
ure to attend to the improve- 
ment and adornment of their 
grounds, some consideration 
may be given to the cultivation 
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of the wild grape, more for the beauty and shade 
of the foliage than for the value of the grapes, 
which are, however, very good. On the shores 
of the Red River we have noticed very large 


grape vines growing wild and with a little care | 


and attention the native vines might be made 
useful as well as beautiful. 


| tached and the prices are astoundingly low, with 


Manitoba possesses an interesting variety of | 


smal! flowering trees, the presence of which 
show that the garden character of the country is 


visible even in the woods. Some of the wild 


fruit might be used successfully in improving 
gardens and groves around dwellings. The.June 
berry, if a little shaded by other trees or by 
buildings, makes a clean and beautiful ornament, 
especially in the spring when hoary with blos- 
soms, or in the summer when the branches are 
bent with the weight of the purple berries. Al- 
ready large numbers of currant and gooseberry 


' 


the most advantageous terms. I:veryone knows 
people personally, or has heard of them, who 
owe their financial standing to investments in 
real estate during the time when the Civil War 
had destroyed comparative values and left wide 
domains practically at the appraisal of the pur- 
chaser. While the present condition of affairs 
is nothing like those dark days, still the fall in 
values gives ground for comparison, and there is 
no doubt that in afew years many a wealthy man 
who is to-day comparatively poor, will owe his 
riches to purchases of desirable land at this time 
when things can be had so ridiculously cheap. 
For farmers desiring tomake themselves a home, 
or for speculators, we can see no more inviting 
field than the farms of Polk County. It will be 


| but a few years until the true value of our match- 


| 


less farming land will be recognized, and then 





Out of this spectacle little can be drawn that 
is not tinged with a melancholy aspect. If the 
arable land is not quite exhausted, the time is cer- 
tainly near when it will be. A Government 
which has given with lavish hand for more than 
a century can give no moreforever. Henceforth 
it must live entirely off its people. Henceforth 
the deserving homeseeker must make terms with 
the speculators and the land grant railroads, and 
the surplus population must settle down to the 
hard conditions of tenant life. 

There is evolution if not revolution ahead. A 
nation which has never known landed want, 
which has stimulated and fostered the moving and 
developing spirit of its surplus population and its 
border elements, cannot face right about to the 
conditions long ruling in Europe without suffer- 
ing inconvenience and trouble. The United States 
having long fostered the land-seeking appetite 








bushes, found wild, have been transplanted into 
gardens and are found about equal in quality to 
tame varieties. Red and dark cherries are found 
equally hardy and exceedingly prolific, the fruit 
being much improved by care and cultivation. 
The nanny berry is a very fine tree for orna- 
mental purposes. The blossoms are attractive 
and hang in a profusion of purple clusters. In 
the fall when touched by frost the leaves assume 
a blood-red color and from a little distance look 
like flowers.— Pilot Mound Sentinel. 


Minnesota Prairie Lands, 





The prices of farm lands, like everything else, 
are very low at present. Here in Polk County 
some of the choicest lands are being offered at 
prices that do not seem to have any reference to 
the actual value of the land. We notice a Crooks- 
ton real estate dealer’s advertisement containing 
vhe names and locations of farms with prices at- 








A MORNING START ON A MANITOBA FARM, 


many will be the regrets. This isthe time to make 
investments, not when the country is booming 
and properties have on an artificial flush.—Red 
Lake Falls Gazette. 


The Hunger for Land. 


Forty years ago substantially all the country 
lying west of the Missouri River was embraced 
within the public domain. Arable land was as 
free as the water in the streams that coursed 
across it. The supply seemed inexhaustible, 
and the Government found it necessary to hold 
out special inducements to lure settlers into the 
farther West, in the Pacific Northwest going so 
far as to donate 640 acres to a single settler and 
his wife. To-day we have the exciting spectacle 
of nearly 200,000 people racing and struggling to 
acquire a reserve just thrown open to entry. 
And the land in this reserve is of a character 
few would have taken a quarter of a century ago. 








TOR ENGRAV*NG CO. 


must now expect to encounter some distress in 
dealing with that appetite. Either immigration 
must be checked, the people educated to accept- 
ance of the changed conditions, or the prevailing 
system of land tenure will have to be modified or 
revolutionized. The American spirit is not a 
tenant spirit. It craves a free landed title, and 
to satisfy that craving will hardly quibble at an 
undertaking having for its purpose restrictions 
upon the ownershipof land. The American peo- 
ple are not likely to make one bite of the Henry 
George cherry, but they may be expected to do 
considerable nibbling within the next quarter of 
a century.—Spokane Review. 
oe 

COOKING BY ELECTRICITY.—AIl of the cook- 
ing in the Minnesota Club house, St. Paul, is done 
by electricity, and the members are reported to 
be enthusiastic over the superior manner in 
which the electric heat does the work. 
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Pecuniary. 


Among the extremely odd derivations and for- 
mation of modern words may be mentioned the 
word pecuniary. It would be difficult to-day to 
identify this word with cattle, but it is derived 
from pecus, meaning cattle, and came from the 
fact that the earliest Roman coins were stamped 
with the figure of an ox; hence pecuniary, from 


pecus 


Not a Bad Idea 

A St Louis physician is querying to know why 
marriage cere nonies should not be performed by 
doctors of medicine, instead of having the au- 
thority lodged in the hands of doctors of divinity 
and other ministers. He thinks it would be a 
good thing for this country if the doctors were 
given the power and exercised it properly. ‘If 
I had my way,” he says, ‘‘no two persons would 
be united for life unless they had good strong, 
sound physical make-ups. Then [ would never 
marry two biondes, but would always require a 
blonde to get a brunette for a partner. If this 
were done we should become more beautiful as a 
race, and stronger and longer lived.” 


The Negligee Shirt. 

The so-called negligee shirt with its front as 
stiff as a cement sidewalk and its collar and cuff- 
a3 hard as a curbstone, feels about as uncomfort- 
able ona hot man as would a birrel, two sizes 
too small, bound abouta fat man. There is posi- 
tively no comfort in it, and a man caught wear- 
ing one, publicly acknowledges that he is fash- 
ion’s slave. The independent devil-may-care sort 
of gentleman who spurns this new whim, and 
sticks to the pretty soft wool or silk shirt, will 
have a better appetite through the sultry days of 
July and August, will sleep better o’ nights, and 
finally enjoy a green old age when the slave is 
prematurely and perforce of circumstances sitting 
in genuine negligee costume among the angels. — 
Faryo A rgus. 


The Greater Intemperance. 

We talk about intemperance as though absti- 
nence from alcohol were fulfillment of the law, 
but there is a greater temperance yet to come, 
more in accordance with the dictates of an en- 
lightened reason. There is more than one kind 
of intemperance, and a modicum of observation 
would show that disgraceful outward conduct by 
no means gives the full measure of danyer that 
menaces society. The sin of over-eating pro- 
duces as much or more trouble to the community 
as that which comes from the use of alcoholic 
drinks. The use of tobacco is the occasion of 
harm second only to that of alcohol. The evil 
wrought by the excessive use of coffee is by no 
means one of the minor ones. The baleful effects 
of the coffee habit in Brazil are equal to that of 
the beer habit among the Germans. The use of 
opium and other narcotics is another fruitful 
source of injury tothe community. The evils of 
overwork and worry do not fall far behind. In 
fact we exhaust ourselves every way; in our 
play, in eating and drinking, in our sexual rela- 
tions, and even in those athletic efforts that are 
supposed to be hygienic and recuperative. They 
and therefore we do 


are all made tov intense, 


not live out more than half our days, and that 
half we do not live either comfortably or with 





that fullness and richness of life which we might. 
Furthermore, these very excesses are the occa- 
sion of the demand for alcohol to drown the ner- 
vous rebellion that would otherwise shield us 
from the result of our own foolishness. In con- 
firmation of this, look at the immense amount of 
disease that runs riot throughout our land.— The 
Journal of Hygiene. 


The Tonsils. 


Of the many wretched little ailments to which 
human flesh is heir there is none other more 
vexatious than tonsilitis, and when one has once 
been afflicted therewith he is liable toa recurrence 
every time he catches cold. The smart thing, 
therefore, for a man to do when he has recovered 
from his first attack of tonsilitis is to have his 
tonsils snipped off by a surgeon. 

The Rev. Francis Mahoney—better known to 
the literary world as Father Prout—suffered for 
many years with tonsilitis. His physician tried 
in vain to gain his consent to the removal of his 
tonsils; the padre declared that it would be un- 
natural and wicked to remove what an all-wise 
Creator had put into a man’s throat. So for 
years, as we have said, the padre suffered excru- 
ciatingly from the recurrences of tonsilitis. But 
at last, during one of those periodical attacks, 
the physician introduced into the padre’s throat 
a strange-looking instrument which the padre 
was assured was designed for spraying the con- 
gested member. But Father Prout was unde- 
ceived, for ‘snip’ went that instrument and in 
another instant the physician was gleefully hold- 
ing up to view the tiny cause of so much misery. 
At first Father Prout pretended to be exceed- 
ingly indignant, and we are told that the exple- 
tives in which he indulged are justified neither 
by the Church nor by secular soclety. But as 
time sped on and Father Prout had no recur 
rences of the old trouble, he became reconciled 
to the loss of his offending tonsils and a few 
months later he sent his physician a splendid 
silver vase of his own design and commemorat 
ing, in one of those incriptions which only 
Prout could write, the incident we have retold 
and tbe donor’s gratitude for the doctor’s heroic 
service. 


Why Women Fear Mice. 


As a woman and, I trust, a brave one, a lover 
of animals and a student of natural history, I ask 
the vexed question in all seriousness: Why are 
women afraid of mice? Why should the sight (| 
had almost written the name) of a tiny, harmless, 
graceful little creature strike terror into the 
stoutest hearts that beat in feminine breasts? 
says a writer in London Woman. 

Echo answers, **Why?” 

The fear of mice is a hereditary curse, an in- 
herited weakness, a fatal fue, which it is useless 
to combat, a foolish dread of which we ought to 
feel heartily ashamed, and yet it isa real and a 
formidable terror. Itisnever assumed. It may 
be exaggerated by a fit of hysterics or a succes- 
sion of piercing screams, but the genuine fear is 
there all the same—and why? 

The story of the prisoner who was cheered in 
captivity by a mouse is familiar to us all—but the 
prisoner wasaman. Equally familiar is the fa- 
ble of the grateful mouse which gnawed the net, 
but again—the prisoner is said to have been a 
lion, not a lioness. I believe there is a mutual 
antipathy between them. 

Most women have experienced the sensation. 
You are sitting alone, reading, playing, writing, 
painting or working. Suddenly you instinctively 
feel a sensation of horror, of some evil influence 
that is present, but as yet unseen. 

You lift your eyes. You behold, gliding over 
the carpet towards you, without noise, apparently 
without the trouble of walking, a mouse. Itstops, 
it fascinates you. You drop your book, your 





music, your brush, your needle, whatever it may 
be, but you make no other sound. 

You feel your blood freeze and your limbs 
slowly paralyze, your heart stops beating, your 
breath ceases, a cold chill creeps over you. In 
your imagination you feel the soft touch of an 
army of mice running races over your face and 
hands and making nests in your back hair. 

You start to your feet and then—well, women 
take these things so differently. 

Are women afraid of mice simply because it is 
born in them? Thereis noreason why we should 
be afraid of them, but the fact remains that we 
are and I have long since resigned myself to the 
fact as an evil for which there is no remedy. 








The Duty of Looking Attractive. 

There isa very charming article by Mrs. Grand, 
the author of ‘‘The Heavenly Twins,” in the Hu- 
maniterian. It was entitled ‘‘The Moral and 
Manners of Appearance,” but the right title is 
“The duty that is incumbent upon all advanced 
women to be as pretty as they know how.” 

Mrs. Grand declares that advanced women do 
not pay enough attention to their appearance, 
and she even goes so far as to say that women 
might have had the suffrage a long time ago if 
some of the first fighters for it, some of the strong 
ones, had not been unprepossessing women. 
These two or three were held up everywhere as 
an awful warning of what the whole sex would 
become if they got the suffrage, and instead of ar- 
gument, the people used to say, “If you only saw 
the old harridans, their dress and their man- 
ners, who are agitating for the suffrage, it would 
be enough. If women are to look like that when 
they get the suffrage, then defend me from it.” 

Of course, this is small-minded and absurd, but 
we have to take facts as they are, and Mrs. 
Grand does us good service in insisting upon the 
duty of paying attention to outward appearances. 
But she bids the reformers go to school in this 
respect with the women of the world, of whom 
she has a great deal to say that is unpleasant, 
but who has the saving gift of trying to make 
herself agreeable. Mrs. Grandsays: ‘‘Whatwe 
want is the credit of having improved manners, 
not the odium of having corrupted them. We 
ourselves know, but the world does not recognize, 
and, therefore, must be taught, that it is not 
amongst us advanced women that the worst man- 
ners are to be found. For vuigarity, for bold- 
ness, for folly, ignorance, want of principle, petty 
weakness, intrigue, and positive vice, you must 
go to the average society woman. Her one mo- 
tive is self-seeking. She is a bad wife, a bad 
mother, and a false friend. For intellect she 
has a fair supply of shrewdness and cunning; for 
religion, a rotten conglomerate of emotional sup- 
eratitions that do not improve her conduct; for 
virtue, the hope of not being found out; while for 
charity, good feeling, modesty and every wom- 
anly attribute, she substitutes tact—the tact to 
respond outwardly to what she sees is required 
of her by different people. The first accomplish- 
ment she acquires is the art of knowing what 
not tosay. She is never aggressive, never opin- - 
ionated; and although she is quietly persistent, 
she never commits the mistake of being actively 
insistent. She listens and observes and bides 
her time—and she gets what she wants; in which 
respect it is obvious that she is far superior to us 
whose motives and whose disinterestedness no 
one can honestly question. In a word, the so- 
ciety woman has her good points. She cultivates 
what we scorn to consider—that is, charm of 
manner, that way of doing things which does not 
ruffle anybody’s temper or irritate them into op- 
position.” 

Mrs. Grand discusses the question as to how it 
is that advanced women are careless about their 
appearance, and she lays the sin at the door of 
the old fathers at the church, who used to re- 
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gard beauty and women as a dangerous addition 
to the resources of the EvilOne. She says: ‘‘We 
are so steeped in ecclesiasticism that those of us 
who desire to ennoble our lives and do some good 
in our time generally begin, without asking why 
or wherefore, by despising our own personal ap- 
pearance and neglecting to cultivate such at- 
tractions as we may have. This issuch a matter 
of course that when you describe a woman as 
earnest, ninety-nine people out of a hundred will 
immediately conclude that she is also a fright. 
And in this way earnestness is discredited, for 
there is a rooted objection in most minds to any- 
thing answering to that description, so that, by 
being inelegant, an earnest woman frustrates her 
own objects.” 


Shoes and Stockings. 


The demands of fashion are much less impera- 
tive regarding shoes and stockings than in most 
other lines of dress. Within reasonable limits, 
people are quite at liberty to consult their own 
preference, convenience and comfort, in the mat- 
ter of footwear, without being accused of viola- 
tion of the social law. And when a change oc- 
curs, its coming is gradual, while its dictates are 
not absolute. It must be admitted that the tend- 
ency of later years is steadily toward common 
sense, good taste and regard for health and com- 
fort in the selection of shoes; and this is a tend- 
ency which should be encouraged by all who 
have influence. 

The fancy which holds up the diminutive foot 
and the correspondingly ‘“‘dainty” shoe as an 
ideal may be poetic, though it more probably 
had its origin a century or two since in the fan- 
cies of novelists, whose extravagant picturings of 
impossible heroines did great injury to the 
minds of thousands of imaginative readers. It 
really seems at one time to have been considered 
evidence of “high birth” to possess a dispropor- 
tionately small foot; but the prosaic investiya- 
tions of these later years have not only demon- 
strated that the models of classic beauty known 
to the ancients had feet in proportion to their 
bodies, but that royalty and high rank of the 
present are no more generally equipped with 
diminutive pedal extremities than other persons. 
And as abnormally small feet must from the na- 
ture of things mean corresponding weakness of 
physical power, it is doubly well that this fancy 
should die away. Let it go out, with those cor- 
responding foibles of weakness, languor and help- 
lessness which are no longer regarded as desir- 
able traits by right-minded women. With it will 
go the demand for tight shoes, high heels and 
pointed toes; the latter sometimes even now go- 
ing to the length of tolerating shoes decidedly 
too long for the foot, in order that the toe, as it 
peeps from under the friendly skirt, may receive 
the credit of being very small and pointed. But 
even this use of long shoes has one advantage, 
that it relieves the foot from excessive pressure; 
the danger being that very narrow widths are 
taken, which compress the most sensitive parts 
of the foot, often to the great and permanent in- 
jury of the wearer. But asa recent writer very 
properly says, even this is not so bad as ‘‘the 
bunch of cramped toe knuckles which were the 
penalty of too short shoes.’”—Good Housekeeping. 


A Rare Diamond. 


A valuable diamond lately purchased by E. 
Clark of San Francisco for a niece in Kentucky 
is said to be the only one known in this country, 
with one exception, possessing in addition to the 
brilliancy of all fine gems the changing qualities 
of the opal. Its history, which is quite as inter- 
esting as the gem itself, runs as follows: 

Early in the seventeenth century an English 
vessel sailing off the coast of Spain was hailed 
by the inmates of one of those convents perched 
high upon the cliffs, where many of their ruins 











are still to be seen. The nuns from some stress 
of circumstances were perishing of hunger and 
read of succor in theapproaching ship. In their 
haste, or having nothing else of value to offer, 
they caught the embroidered hangings from the 
walls of the lady abbess’ apa~tments and these 
were given in exchange for food. On returning 
to port the captain of the vessel gave the tapes- 
try appropriated to himself to a favorite niece 
by whom it was preserved as a specimen of rare 
needlework. This niece marrying, in time was 
left a widow with an only son, who, in spite of 
careful training, proved a dissipated youth. At 
her death he came in possession of her ample 
fortune, which was quickly squandered and her 
personal effects soon converted intomoney. The 
disposition of the convent hangings remained a 
mystery for more than fifty years. At the end 
of that period a lady whose mother had been a 
friend of the old captain’s niece chancing to pass 
a dingy shop where second-hand articles were 
displayed, saw among the half-worn finery the 
the tarnished embroidery, which she recognized 
by the accurate description enthusiastically given 
to her. It was at once purchased and remained 
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overcome thatcarnal love of which the jewel was 
asad reminder. It was the one treasure of earth 
she lacked courage to renounce, and so had 
buried it from condemning eyes among the 
flowers of her embroidery, where it had been 
concealed through the changes and vicissitudes 
of nearly two centuries. Tradition tells us that 
the diamond sparkling in the ring was pure 
white when placed in its flowery tomb, but in 
time caught the hues of the golden blossoms 
above it. 

In weight this diamond is something over six 
carats, is round, beautifully cut and of great 
depth. At one time it appears a yellow diamond, 
clear and brilliant, the yellow changing to va- 
rious shades of lemon, canary or palest straw 
color. Again a steely-blue takes the place of 
the yellow tones, although the position of the 
gem has not been changed in the least; later we 
remark a white diamond emitting the usual bril- 
liant flashes, yet at every change of tone elicit- 
ing equal admiration for its beauty and unmis- 
takable value. When viewed through a glass 
there appears three distinct layers of pure white 
stone—the upper facet, the girdle, the lower 





BEFORE THANKSGIVING DAY.—AN OLD-TIME PICTURE, 


in her possession until her death. Thedaughter 
to whom it was bequeathed moved to America, 
where the valuable legacy was stolen during a 
fire which destroyed her new home. Some 
twenty years later it was again discovered for 
sale and restored to the rightful owner. 

One day a party of guests were examining 
the beauty of flowers and foliage depicted upon 
the tapestry, when the bright eyes of one of the 
younger ladies discovered a peculiar glimmer 
among the raised leaves of a rose where strands 
of the gold thread had been broken, and investi- 
gation revealed to their amazement an antique 
ring imbedded in the flower’s vellow heart. Fur- 
ther search disclosed a bit of parchment upon 
which were scarcely legible characters. These 
were at length translated and disclosed the story 
of a family feud in which the son and daughter 
of opposing houses refused to join. 

Enraged at their love for each other the 
father of the maiden caused the assassination of 
the youth. Upon learning the fate of her lover, 
the girl entered the convent, desirous of conse- 
crating her life to the church, yet unable to wholly 





point or cutlet; between these layers are dis- 
tinct yellow lines, not quite regular, for upon one 
side the girdle of white stone shows broader 
than upon the opposite. These dividing lines 
change color constantly, and in place of yellow 
various shades of olive present themselves, soon 
to be supplanted by pure translucent green which 
undergoes swift changes until we have a ruby 
tone, among whose glow blue lights thrust them- 
selves from deepest azure to the pallid blue of 
wintry skies. When the yellow tone predomi- 
nates a faint comparison might be a drop of dew 
quivering upon the velvet petal of a yellow rose, 
in which is reflected innumerable tints of lovely 
flowers about. Touched by a sunbeam, tiny 
tongues of flameshoot suddenly among the softer 
colors imprisoned in the pure crystal drop, 
through which still faintly glimmers the yellow 
of the rose. The name given this gem by an en- 
thusiast is Celestial, though one quite as appro- 
priate, if less spiritual, would be Coquette, for to 
its beauty is added the witchery of change one 
cannot anticipate or comprehend. 


Seattle, October, 1893. CLARE CARLYLE. 
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WESTERN MEN OF LETTERS. 


Joaquin Miller, the Poet of the Sierras. 

The man who is known to the literary public 
as Joaquin Miller, says the Chicago Graplic, was 
christened Cincinnatus Hiner, or, according to 
another authority, Cincinnatus Heine, which 
cognomen he dropped as a writer, and signed 
bimself instead, ‘Joaquin,’ having published a 
paper in defense of Joaquin Murietta, the Mexi- 
can brigand. The influences which surrounded 
his boyhood and youth were as wild and rugged 


as are his verses. His family moved from Indi- 


England that he was to gain his literary prestige. 
In 1870 he went to London and had a volume 
of verse printed which attracted the attention of 
the pre-Raphaelites. His acquaintance was sought 
by the reigning clique of literary men, Rossetti, 
Swinburne, Morris, Payne, and O’Shaughnessy. 
Through the influence of these critics and the 
favorable impression which his specimen book of 
poems had made, the Longmans offered to pub- 
lish his poems, and ‘Songs of the Sierras’’ was 
brought outin 1871. Joaquin Miller is especially 
felicitous in his description of mountain and sea. 
His phrasing is strong, and, though sometimes 








JOAQUIN MILLER, 


ana to Oregon when Joaquin was a lad, and the 
long, three months’ journey across the Western 
wilds, amid danger and privation, impressed it- 
The gold 


fever seized him when he was still in his teens, 


self deeply upon his youthful mind. 


and he migrated to California to try his luck as 
aminer. Fortune did not shower gold upon him, 
however, and he wandered to Idaho to undertake 
the exciting life of driving a pony messenger-ex- 
Anyone who knows the wild character of 
the gold-mining regions of Idaho at that time, or 
has read Mr. Thayer’s interesting history of the 
the American postoffice, will realize the hazard- 
ous fascination which this service held for the 
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young poet. 

He afterwards became in turn editorand judge 
in Oregon, though where he got his preparation 
for either editorial or legal work is a mystery, 
for he had a fine disregard of spelling and gram- 
mar and found the restraints of even his brief 
schooling-time irksome to him. In 1860,when he 
was twenty-eight years old, he published at his 
own expense a volume of poems, but it was in 


strained, vivid and true. There are many fine 
passages such as this in his long poem, ‘*The Sea 
of Fire:” 


The argent sea surged steep below 


Surged languid in a tropie glow 
And two great hearts kept surging so! 
rhe fervid kiss of heaven lay 
Precipitate on heaven and sea 
Iwo great souls glowed with ecstasy 
rhe sea glowed scarce as warm as they.’ 
| Or this: 
Afar the bright Sierras lie 
A swaying line of snowy white, 
A fringe of heaven bung in sight 
Aguinst the blue base of the sky,’ 


| and this, aptly descriptive of the ocean foaming 
on the shore: 
The ocean's thin and hoary hair 
Is trailed along the silvered sands.” 

After Lord Houghton, the genial patron of 
young litterateurs, climbed the attic atairs to 
Joaquin’s room and found him sleeping under a 
buffalo robe, the crude young Westerner became 

| a familiar figure in London social circles. He 


did not abandon his frontier costume, but in- 
vaded London drawing-rooms with trousers 
tucked into his boots and his tawny hair and 
beard flowing uncut over a scarlet shirt. On his 
return from California he settled in Washington 
as a journalist, and in 1887 removed to California. 
His published works in chronological order have 
been “Songs of the Sierras;” ‘‘Songs of the Sun- 
lands;” ‘‘Songs of the Desert;” ‘‘Songs of Italy;”’ 
“Collected Poems;’’ and his prose works, ‘‘The 
Baroness of New York;” ‘‘The Danites in the 
‘“‘Sierras;” ‘‘Shadows of Shasta;” ‘‘Memorie and 
Rime,” and ‘49, or the Gold-Seekers of the 
Sierras.” 

Mr. Miller’s domestic experiences have been 
unhappy. He was divorced from his wife in 1876, 
and his son has been a bitter trialtohim. Though 
the ruddy brown of his hair and beard has now 
changed to silver, his pen has lost none of its 
earlier freshness and force. 


ee 


INDIAN SUMMER. 


This beautiful season, which is so much en- 
joyed in the Northwest, is thus described by 
Francis Parkman:—‘*The summer had long since 
drawn to a close, and the verdant landscape had 
undergone an ominous transformation. Touched 
by the first October frosts, the forests glowed 
like a bed of tulips, and all along the river bank, 
the painted foliage, brightened by the autumnal 
sun, reflected its mingled colors upon the dark 
water below. The western wind was fraught 
with life and exhilaration, and in the clear, sharp 
air the form of the fish hawk, sailing over the 
distant headland, seemed almost within range of 
the sportman’s gun. 

‘“‘A week or two elapsed, and then succeeded 
that gentle season which bears among us the 
name of the Indian summer; when a light haze 
rests upon the morning landscape, and the many- 
colored woods seem wrapped in the thin drap- 
ery of a veil: when the air is mild and calm as 
that of early June, and at evening the sun goes 
down amid a warm, voluptuous beauty that may 
out-rival the softest tints of Italy. But through 
all the still and breathless afternoon the leaves 
have fallen fast in the woods, like flakes of snow, 
and everything betokens that the last melancholy 
change is at hand. And, in truth, on the mor- 
row the sky is overspread with cold and stormy 
clouds, and a raw, piercing wind blows angrily 
from the Northeast. The shivering sentinel 
quickens his steps along the rampart and the 
half-naked Indian folds his tattered blankets 
close around him. The shriveled leaves are blown 
from the trees, and soon the gusts are whistling 
and howling amid gray, naked twigs and mossy 
branches. Here and there, indeed, the beech 
tree, as the wind sweeps among its rigid boughs, 
shakes its pale assemblage of crisp and rustling 
leaves. The pines and firs, with their rough 
tops of dark evergreen, bend and moan in the 
wind, and the crow caws sullenly, as, struggling 
against the gusts, he flaps his black wings above 
the denuded woods.” 
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| A COUNTERFEIT OF FULL VALUE.—-And now 
| comes thestory that a silver counterfeit dollar is 
| on the market, which is equal to the genuine. 
Since dollars are coined out of sixty cents worth 
of silver, says the Scientific American, it isno won- 
der that counterfeiters have turned honest and 
are turning out dollars containing the same 
amount of silver as the genuine, and undistin- 
guishable from the mintissue. In former times, 
when a silver dollar was worth 100 cents, coun- 
terfeiters had to use baser metals, which soon 
led to their detection. But wnoen the Govern- 
ment itself gives a fictitious value to its coinage, 
who is there to deprecate the acts of individuals 
who issue a dollar of the same value as the Gov- 
ernment? 
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SPOKANE’S FAR-REACHING ENTERPRISE. 





The following is a portion of a letter on the 
Spokane Country, from the pen of Charles J. 
Woodbury, the well known correspondent and 

«special writer, in the New York Tribune. Mr. 
Woodbury will be remembered by our early pio- 
neers as one of the first Eastern correspondents 
to “write up” the Pacific Northwest, having 
crossed from St. Paul, before the railroad was 
built, in company with Eugene V. Smalley. Mr. 
Smalley’s articles in the Century Magazine and 
Mr. Woodbury’s lettersin the New York Evening 
Post attracted much attention at the time and the 
impressions of the latter, eleven years after, will 
be of interest to our readers now.— Editor Spokane 
Chronicle. 

My last visit to Spokane was in 1889, just after 
its great fire, which left nothing of the business 
portion of the city save a few small frame build- 
ings of temporary character (that had been con- 
structed to meet immediate and pressing de- 
mands) and the falls of the Spokane River. 

Now the business dirtrict has been greatly en- 
larged, and it is well covered with brick and 
stone structures, some six stories high. This 
pleasant state of affairs is explained by Spokane’s 
relation to the resources of the country surround- 
ing and the construction of railroads. 

The Northern Pacific was the first to come, 
and four of the eight railroads that center here 
are under the control of that company, which 
foresaw the great possibilities of acity at this 
point, and, after the completion of its main line 
in 1882, inaugurated alarge branch system which 
reaches all the mining, agricultural and timber 
reserves, and which is being extended into re- 
mote regions. About twenty passenger trains 
come into and go out of Spokane every twenty- 
four hours, more than half of which are under 
control of the Northern Pacific. 

The main agricultural district is opened by 
the Northern Pacific’s Spokane and Palouse 
branch, which extends from this city to Kend- 
rick, Idaho, about 135 miles, through that most 
prolific country known as the Palouse. As I 
rode over this and the Crab Creek and Asotin 
lands they appeared to be simply a gigantic grain 
field. The farmers were threshing and there 
were thousands of acres unharvested, with the 
unshipped fruitage of as many more stored in the 
open. There has never been a failure of the 
wheat crop here. The yield averages twenty- 
five bushels to the acre. This wheat bears a 
high repute at the centers. Over 60,000 bushels 
were lately purchased from a single farmer by a 
milling company in Minneapolis, which makes a 
feature of such food products as rolled wheat and 
farina. 

The Union Pacific built into Spokane in 1890 
and the Great Northern, the third transconti- 
nental line, arrived last year. 

A wealth of coal, iron, gold, silver and lead 
underlies the northern region. Some of the 
richest silver discoveries have been made in the 
last year. The focus is Kaslo, on the west shore 
of Lake Kootenai. Kaslo is to be the Northern 
Leadville, so it is said. Spokane capital and en- 
terprise have almost complete possession here 
and there seems to be no let up to the mining. 

Besides the above-named locality there are not 
less than 1,500 well-developed mines and pros- 
pects now unable to ship to distant smelters, 
which will get facile transportation to this point. 
These mines at present employ a total of 5,000 
men, who purchase theirsupplieshere. This de- 
mand itself is a stimulant to the growth of farm 
products, fruits and vegetables. Farmers, gar- 
deners and fruit-growers prosper, and agricul- 
tural land has greatly increased in value during 
the past two years. 

It is an audacious city, reaching out every- 
where for everything. This great Kootenai 





Country and Slocan mines, for instance, are 
British property. They belong to British Col- 
umbia, if to anyone; and yet I was present at the 
Board of Trade meeting in Vancouver, when the 
entire evening was occupied in consideration of 
plans to rescue those colonies from the American 
grasp. 

I can but reflect that when hither eleven years 
ago I came, reporting to the Eastern press this 
Kootenai Country, then so new and strange, | 
was the second white maninit. Upand down 
the Kootenai River and lake I journeyed in ca- 
noes with a party of Indians and Sir William 
Fernie, gold commissioner of the Wild Horse 
district, and saw troops of caribou where now is 
Kaslo. Well do I remember how we pulled up 
our boats just beyond the rugged outlet of the 
lake into the forbidding Selkirks, where we 
found the one grassy beach among the 120 miles 
of rocky shores. Now those low-scalloped and 
fantastically painted banks, upon which we found 
the miniature bathtubs filled with warm, delic- 
ious water from the springs which had produced 
the discoloration of the shores, have been trans- 
formed into a flourishing town, which has taken 
the name we gave the locality for its own, Warm 
Springs. Two banks are there and a railroad, 
and a line of steamers churns the sluggish wat- 
ers which our solitary boat-prow stirred. An ob- 
ject lesson, this, of the changes here. 

Spokane seems to have all good things to her- 
self. There is no rival city within 400 miles. 
Tacoma, on the west, is that distance. On the 
southwest Portland is 500 miles away, and Hel- 
ena 500 miles to the eastward. On the north 
there is no rival city whatever, nor is there one 
onthesouth. The Columbia River basin belongs 
to Spokane, whose growth has been stupendous 
during the last decade; but this is only prelimin- 
ary toa still greater growth during the next. 

I remember well the original school house of 
Spokane. It wasa little frame building, 26x44. 
It obstructed the right of way of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, and J. J. Browne (who has 
been called the father of Spokane) and myself 
surveyed another location for it. This was but 
eleven years ago, and the school house had been 
built three years before, when the county cov- 
ered 200 square miles, and the entire taxable 
property amounted to just $19,578. Now the cor- 
porate limits of the city cover the school distri =<t, 
and Mr. Browne’s taxes alone are over $22,000, 
and that little school house has disappeared in an 
agglomeration of blocks and factories. 

Even the gentle name of the town has gone 
with the school house—no more rustic and village- 
like “Spokane Falls,” but brief and bustling 
Spokane. All the same, it is the pretty fallsthat 
have turned the grain into gold, and their spray 
that has enabled the big city to astonish all 
comers with the water of her diamonds. 
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THE ENGINEER AT HIS POST. 








Meantime, what is the engineer of the fastest 
train in the world doing for the passenger? In 
the first place, the New York Central’s Chicago 
flyer is notdriven by one but by many engineers. 
In order to cover the nine hundred and sixty- 
four miles between the two cities in twenty 
hours, including nine stops, there are required 
seven huge engines in relays driven by seven 
grimy heroes. A run of less than one hundred 
and fifty miles is the limit por day for each en- 
gine, while three hours of the plunging rush 
wears out the strongest engineer. Sixty, seventy, 
eighty miles an hour—what does that mean to 
the man at the throttle? It means that the six 
and a half feet drivers turn five times every 
second and advance one hundred feet. Tic-tic- 
tic, and the train has run the length of New 
York’s highest steeple. The engineer turns his 
head for five seconds to look at the gauges, and 








in that time the terrible iron creature, putting 
forth the strength of a thousand horses, may 
have shot pasta red signal with its danger warn- 
ing five hundred feet away. Ten seconds, and 
one thousand feet are left behind—one-fifth of a 
mile. Who knows what horrors may lie within 
that thousand feet! There may be death lurking 
round a curve, death spreading its arms in a tun- 
nel, and the engineer must see and be responsible 
foreverything. Not only must he note instantly 
all that is before him, the signals, switches, 
bridges, the passing trains, and the condition of 
the rails, but he must act at the same moment, 
working throttle, air-brakes, or reversing-lever, 
not as quick as thought, but quicker, for there is 
no time to think. His muscles must do the right 
thing automatically under circumstances where 
a second is anage. Inthe three hours of his vigil 
there are ten thousand eight hundred seconds, 
during each one of which he must watch with 
the mental alertness of an athlete springing for 
a flying trapeze from the roof of an amphitheatre, 
with the courageous se]f-possession of a matador 
awaiting the deadly rush of a maddened bull; 
and far more depends upon the engineer’s watch- 
ing well, because, if he fails by a hair’s breadth 
in coolness or precision of judgment, there may 
come destruction, not only to himself, but to 
hundreds of passengers, who, while he stands 
guard, are perhaps grumbling at the waiter in 
the dining-car or telling funny stories in the 
smoker.—From “‘At the Throttle,’ in McClure’s 
Magazine. 
eee iaceepasnireeengias 
ARCHBISHOP IRELAND'S ADVICE. 

I:vents have proved the sagacity of the advice 
given years ago by Archbishop Ireland to men 
out of employment in the cities, that they would 
do a great deal better in the long run by settling 
on farms in the country than by trusting to the 
precarious risk of finding work in the cities. 


‘County Commissioner Daly calls attention to a 


pertinent fact inillustration of this truth. Of the 
colony of Conuemara immigrants that the arch- 
bishop helped to bring to Minnesota and to settle 
at Graceville years ago, those that remained 
there, after enduring a few years of privation, 
are now comparatively weli-to-do farmers, and in 
easy circumstances; many of them might almost 
be called wealthy. But a considerable number 
of them preferred the chances of the city, and 
settled in St. Paul. Mostof them are now out of 
work and are in a condition of poverty, some of 
them in distress. The lesson taught by these ex- 
periences is in the line of what the Pioneer Press 
has taken every opportunity to urge, that the 
best possible chance for the unemployed is to find 
a home and farm somewhere in the vast area of 
unoccupied, fertile lands awaiting settlement in 
Minnesota and the Dakotas. They may have to 
work and struggle hard for a few years. But 
they can always find subsistence from the soil, 
and in the end, by the practice of industry and 
frugality, they will reach a state of comfort and 
independence. The chances in their favor are 
ten to one as against the possibility of making 
even a decent living in our overcrowded cities, 
without laying up anything for their families.— 
St. Paul Pioneer Press. 


** 


GAME INCREASING IN MINNESOTA. 








An increase of moose, elk and caribou in 
Northern Minnesota will be pleasant news to the 
sportsmen. This game was becoming very near 
extinct when the closed period of five years went 
into effect, but since that time, according to re- 
port, there has been a wonderful increase in their 
numbers. In 1895 they will become legitimate 
game again and then the best sport in America 
can be found but a comparatively short distance 
from Superior.—Superior Inland Ocean. 
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An Exciting Bet. 


The man who wagered a lady that he could 


thread a needle in less time than she could 
siarpen a pencil, won in sixteen minutes, at the 
end of which time the lady had whittled up her 
pencil. 
He Deserved It. 
[ notice in the Tracy T'rumpet that a young 
nan of Tracy while out shooting ducks wounded 


oe of his feet so severely as to render necessary 
the amputation of one of his toes. Any one who 
will pot-hunt a duck at so close a range as to get 
a part of the charge in his foot should be sat down 
oa by toe coroner.—(Grafton (N. D.) Record. 


A Dollar's Worth. 

The Spangle Record says a Spokane County 
man had a hors» that slobbered so much as to 
excite the owner’s disgust. He read an adver- 
tisement in an Eastern paper where a man for a 
dollar promised to send a recipe that will cure 
the horse of the annoying habit. He sent for a 
recipe, which simply read, ‘‘Teach your horse to 
epit.”” 


Lost His Job. 

**Yes,”’ said the engineer, ‘‘I got by the rotten 
bridge all right and we shot down four train rob- 
hers, stopped just in time to avoid an accident, 
threw off four tramps riding on the break-beam 
and the passengers assassinated a Pullman porter. 
But I was discharged at the end of the run.” 
*‘How was that?’ asked an interested listener. 
‘ Well, the general passenger agent was aboard 
that night and got a cinder in his eye.” — Minne- 
c polis Journal. 


Triumph of Western Civilization. 


Not long since, a band of horses, raised on the 
brisk ozone and nutritious bunch-grass of East- 
ern Oregon, was taken to Kentucky, and sold at 
prices fairly renumerative, considering the state 
of the market. Shipping horses from Oregon to 
Kentucky is only the beginning of the trouble; 
we will some day have the pleasure of filling the 





noble Kentuckians to the muzzle with a brand of 
whiskey manufactured in Eastern Oregon from 
native juniper berries and coyotes’ ears. It will 
be a grand triumph for far-Western civilization. 
Astoria Budyet. 





Effect of Sudden Wealth. 


It is supposed that the lopsided appearance of 
some of our farmers the past few days is caused 
by carrying an unaccustomed weight of filthy 
lucre in the off pocket of their overalls along 
with their jack-knife and chewing tobacco. It 
requires a little time to get used to the eccentric 
location of the new center of gravity.— Steele 

N. D.) Ozone. 


A Musk-Melon Presentation Poem, 


One of our friends sends in a fine musk-melon, 
with the following lines: 
Share your bounties with the printer, 
Give him his due share of toll. 
In the land where there’s no winter 
He will share with you his coal. 
We enjoyed the melon; we trust our readers 
will enjoy the rhyme.—Staples ( Minn.) World. 





Shingles as Currency. 

Butchers, grocerymen, machine houses, etc., 
etc., have been taking pay in shingles from their 
debtors until it looked as though shingles would 
pass current in Washington the same as coon 
skin did in Indiana about forty years ago. The 
rumor that shingles were being thrown into con- 
tribution boxes and that ministers were taking 
them on salary account seems unfounded. This 
was doubtless a yarn started by some man who 
failed to bring his orthodoxy West when he came. 
— West Coast Trade. 


No Hunting Here. 

An amusing sign appears on the fence ofa 
Grass Valley ran h where, under the notice, 
‘*‘No hunting here,” has been written the fuollow- 
ing: “Of course there is no hunting here; l’ve 
hunted the d—m place all over and didn’t geta 
shot.’? And thereunder another vag has written: 
“Good hunting here; hunt all day and find 
nothing.— Missoulian. 


A Reckless Challenge. 

Says the Portage la Prairie, Manitoba, Liberal: 
“We can bowl, pitch, play shinney, curl, 
shoot, pedal, serve, run, jump or fight with any 
other town of twice our size, or smaller, in the 
West. Yes, we can doit and keep the Sabbath, 
too, and have a good, moral town. We do not 
encourage or tolerate that abominable pugilism 
whichis an excrescence on athletics in the United 
States.” 





Bicycles and Cows. 


The Bismarck Tribune says Nellie Christain, 
of Forman, attempted to ride a bicycle and lead 
a cow to water the other day, and before the af- 
fair was over it was impossible to tell whether 
Nellie was leading the cow to water, or whether 
the cow was leading Nellie to water, or whether 
the bicycle was leading Nellie and the cow to 
water, or whether the water was leading the cow 
to the bicycle, or whether the bicycle was lead- 
ing the water to the cow, or whether the cow 
was leading the bicycle to water, or whether 
Nellie was leading the bicycle or the cow or the 
water. 


Impractical Advice. 


‘‘People need not suffer from corns or other 
pedal troubles if they will change their shoes 
three times a day,’ says aman who has tried 
the experiment. The only objection to this plan 
among the mass of people would be that the other 
fellow with whom you were accustomed to change 
shoes might not be around promptly at the 





changing time. We remember a few years ago 
a young man who was working on asmall stip- 
end was fain to attend a funeral of an acquaint- 
ance one day. Just before the date of the obse- 
quies a friend, not seeing any preparations for 
the event, asked the young man if he wasn’t go- 
to change his clothes before going to the funeral. 
*“‘Who the h—ll can I change with?’ was the 
answering query. The same or similar trouble 
might arise in changing shoes three timesa day. 
—Stillwater (Minn ) Gazette. 


A Deserved Appointment. 


Tom Magee has been appointed postmaster at 
Robare, says the Ft. Benton, Mont., River Press. 
If ever merit was recognized by an autocratic ad- 
ministration, it was when the administration 
yielded to the pressure brought to bear upon it 
by anxious, earnest people, and gave to the set- 
tlers along Birch Creek the chosen one to lick 
and mutilate their postage stamps. 

If ever a man deserved the plaudits of a busted 
community, it was Tom Magee. A humble clerk 
in the Robare postoffice, he took up the work 
when the postmaster resigned the cares of office, 
and while business houses and sheep firms went 
crashing to the wall all over Teton County, Ma- 
gee held her nose in the middle of the stream, 
and piloted the Robare postoffice safely through 
the dangerous rapids. 

By discharging all the unnecessary force about 
the place, killing the office cat to save feed, and 
giving a beautiful Anheuser-Busch chromo or a 
drink of Magee’s consumption cure with each 
sale of postal goods, Magee worked up such a 
trade in postage stamps with the Blackfeet and 
Piegans of that vicinity, that the Robare post- 
office was placed on a solid footing and to-day 
stands proudly the only solvent institution in all 
that section 





A Jailer’s Expedient, 

The jailer has to resort to all sorts of expedi- 
ents at times to get inebriated prisoners to go 
quietly into the cell room. Of course when a 
prisoner is helpless he is carried in; but often he 
is only half drunk, heis quarrelsome or very par- 
ticular, and as it is not desired to use force to get 
such a one behind the bars, he is led into the cell 
room much as achild is coaxed to bed. Not long 
ago one of these supersensitive gentlemen was 
brought in hardly able to stand up. After he had 
been booked he was invited into the jail room. 
Instead of accepting he sat down and declared 
his unalterable determination not to go into the 
jug. He was assured he would have a good bed. 
He acknowledged that was so, but he said he ob- 
jected to the character of the meals served. 

‘*‘Why,” said the jailer, ‘‘youare mistaken. In 
this jail we give the prisoners some things just 
as good as they give the boarders at the Hotel 
Helena.” 

On this assurance the prisoner went into the 
jail proper. Justas the door was being closed he 
called out to the jailer: 

“Say, what’s that you give same as Hotel Hel- 
ena?” 

**Salt,”’ said the jailer, as he slammed the door 
to and locked it. — Helena Independent. 


One of Satan's Snares. 


“The Lord knows,’ says a Woonsocket 
preacher Sunday, ‘‘that many of us have grevi- 
ously erred during the past week, and if the 
State game law were enforced few men would be 
in this church to-day; even Thy servant would 
be in bonds or under bonds. Many of the wicked 
are out this day, breaking Thy law as well asthe 
State law, by shooting chickens out of season 
and on the Lord’s day. Let the Lord deal mer- 
cifully with a people who have no regard for the 
sanctity of the law, but wilfully violate the same, 
and forgive those self-righteous men and women 
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of this congregation who point the finger of 
scorn at us and cry aha! aha! The fact is they 
don’t know how to shoot, have no gun and can’t 
borrow a dog, or they might themselves have 
partaken of the flesh of the prairie chicken un- 
lawfully. Satan spreads a snare for some and 
baits it with prairie chicken, and for others he 
baits with bottled beer, according tothe appetite 
of the flesh, and we are all gatheredin. Brethren, 
let us consider where we are at before we are un- 
der conviction and it is everlastingly too late. 
The stewards will now collect a nickel from 
each saint and sinner present, after which the 
pastor will speak concerning the Jews. "— Wahpe- 
ton (N. D.) Globe. 





Business, not Romance, 


Some men get drunk and suffer for it in more 
ways than having old R. E. Morse hang around 
their necks and hug them to his bosom. Here 
is a case in point. The other night on Holly 
Street. Whatcom, a big man was half drunk, and 
when he leered at a young woman she tried to 
pass him on the extreme outer edge of the side- 
walk. He stopped in front of her, and she tried 
to pass to the other side of him. He was infront 
of her and exclaimed: 

‘Don’t hurry, my pretty.” 

She was about to turn and run when another 
man emerged from a cross street. 

**Hold on, there,” he said, ‘‘what’s the matter?” 

‘*‘None of your business,” retorted the first 
man. 

**Well, we'll see,’ said the second. 
been annoying this lady.” 

**Mebbe she’s your wife,” sneered the first, 
with a sneer that might have been heard a block 
away. 

**Well, she isn’t.” 

‘Or your sister?” 

“No.” 

* Or your sweetheart?” 

**‘Never saw her before.” 

‘Oh, you’re trying to make a mash, too, are 
you?”’ 

Well known Whatcom pugilists, who needn’t 
be named, would have called the blow a ‘‘beauti- 
ful” one, but the kick that followed it would cer- 
tainly have been called a ‘‘foul.”’ 

“Oh, sir,” cried the young woman, when the 
smoke of the battle had cleared away, ‘‘I—”’ 

““Go on home,” exclaimed her champion. 

‘But, sir, you have—” 

‘**Go on home, I tell you, and don’t be chasirg 
‘round nights again,” he interrupted. 

‘*But your noble action,” she began again. 

‘‘Noble nothing,” he interrupted again. ‘‘Il’ve 
been watching for that man for six weeks, and 
this is the first time I’ve found him so drunk that 
I could smash him without getting the worst of 
it. Goon home. This was business, not romance. 
He beat me out of $1.50.” 

He lit a cigar and sauntered down the streei 
with the air of a man who had settled an old ac- 
count.— Fairhaven Herald. 
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The Editor is Human, 


From an address before the Washington Stat: 
Editorial Association, by F. B. Cole, editor of thi 
West Coast Lumberman: 

I want the outside world to know that we are 
human all the way through, from brain to pock: t 
book and from the Humptulaps to the Pend 
d’Oreille. That we grow hungry often; cold fre 
quently; thirsty ditto. That, though brainy, we 
need clothes—not just now, but soon, and that 
our appetites are abnormal generally. 

We are human gauged by all the exigencies of 
life and measured by the standard of creation 
We marry and are given away thereby. We 
have children and they have tapeworms that re- 
duce our surplus and consume our resources, the 
same as the children of the gold bug and the 





Populist. Our wives run away from us, prov- 


ing beyond controversy our humanity. We are | 


part and parcel of humanity’s procession, which 
if we do not lead, we still are factors. We enter 
into the joys and sorrows of life and share with 
you your gladness and our sadness. We gaily 
print for you the antique jokes of forgotten ages 


and laugh with you at your freshness—not the | 


joke’s. Werun the turned rule above the column 
which tells the world that the angel whose 
breath chills and kills was the unbidden guest at 
your fireside, and our eyes have a Puget Sound 
atmospheric look about them as we write of your 
dead, while you get mad because we made a mis- 
take in the initials of the preacher who officiated 
at the obsequies or left out the name of a pall 
bearer. We publicly announce to the census 
taker the advisability of calling for a new sub- 
scriber to his list. We do this without cost to 
you, supposing that what you did not give the 
doctor the nurse received for her emulation and 
skill. We announce gratuitously your coming 
marriage and say nothing about yourrecord. We 
smuggle facts with the dexterity born of policy, 
good fellowship and humanity. Wecarry about 
with us your secrets which, if printed, would 
cause a run on the mathematical ends of our pa- 
pers that would make them hum with activity 
and profit. We turna receptive ear to your gos- 
sip and slander, but hold them sacred—that is, 
most always. 


Flapdoodle About Grouse Shooting. 


There is a great deal of flapdoodle about this 
idea that the proper way to shoot grouse is on 
the wing. It requires little skill. Some goggle- 
eyed dude with a gimlet-tailed dog comes out 
from a town to tramp over the farmer's field and 
‘*hunt,”’ and generally he’ll shoot at anything 
from a tame turkey to a meadow-lark. The dog 
carries the brains and the dude carries the gun. 
The combination advances stealthily until the 
dog scents the game, and so informs his master. 
The two advance still further. The chickens 
rise. They are so near thatthe ‘‘hunter” can al- 
most put salt on the tail of the one closest to him, 
or ram the muzzle of the gun into its—feathers. 
Of course he kills the bird. He could hardly 
miss it if he tried. 











Now which object of chicken | 


hunting is best, in a moral way —that governing | 
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the pot-hunter who, living in the country, seeks 
to break the monotony of a summer diet based 
on “‘salt-horse” or ‘‘sow-belly,” or that of the 
‘“‘sportsman” who, living in town, can get all the 
fresh meat he wants at any season of the year? 
One kills that he may eat the victims of his aim 
—kills *‘fowls of the air” that were given to him 
to be eaten. The other kills simply to satisfy 
his love for killing, and it’s a question if he 
shouldn't be arrested and placed in the chain- 
gang before he develops a penchant for the shed- 
ding of human blood—for *‘sport.’’— Williamsport 
(N. D.) Record. 





Going to Jail in a Hack. 


One of the most surprised men that ever slept 
a night in the city jail is a resident of a near-by 
town. He came to Helena not long agoand start- 
ing out with aconsiderable sum of money,soon be- 
came utterly unconscious of his surroundings and 
laid down to sleep in the middle of Main Street. 
An officer found him there, and calling a hack 
put him into it and took him to the city hall. He 
was searched and nearly $200 was found on his 
person. Outof this the hackman was paid and 
the visitor was givena bed inthe jail. The next 
morning he was duly sober, and after breakfast 
he was told he could zo, no charge being made 
against him. 

“Tl wonder what I did with my money?” queried 
the man. 

‘*How much did you have?” was asked. 

“The last I remember! had $167,” he replied. 

**Well,” said the court clerk, ‘there is $165.50, 
and counting the $1.50 you paid the hackman, 
that makes it all right.” 

The man took the money, counted it, put it in 
his pocket, and stood for amoment or two appar - 
ently ina brownstudy. Finally, he turned to the 
clerk and asked: 

‘Did I come to jail in a hack?” 

‘“*You did, most assuredly,” said the clerk. 

“Well,” said the lodger, ‘I have heard of a 
good many d fools in my life, but I believe | 
am the biggest. The idea of aman hiring «hack 
to take him to jail!” 

The clerk did not tell him that the policeman 
brought him to jail, and to this day that man be- 
lieves he hired a hack and asked to be taken to 
the lock-up.— Helena Independent 
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AFTER THE FAIR. 

There can be no question that the general ef- 
fect of the World’s Fair on business throughout 
the West, outside of Chicago, has been injurious. 
Millions of dollars that would otherwise have 
been spent at home and have helped to move 
the clogged wheels of business, have been paid 
out in Chicago for admittance to the great exhi- 
bition, for pleasure and for purchases. A great 
many people have stood off their creditors that 
they might see the marvels and beauties of the 
greatest show on earth. These and a vast multi- 
tude besides have restricted their home pur 
chases and payments in every possible way to get 
money for their trips to the focus of interest on 
theshore of Lake Michigan. The San Francisco 
papers estimate that $3,000,000 has been spent at 
the Fair and in going and returning by the peo- 
ple of the Pacific Coast States. Take the case of 
our own State of Minnesota, which is compara- 
tively near Chicago, so that the railway fares 
have been moderate. Nearly 50,000 of our peo- 
ple registered at the State building. Suppose 
that each spent only an average of fifty dollars 
on the trip, and that is a very low estimate. 
The total amounts to $2,500,000. 

Now we by no means want to argue that the 
Fair has been an evil, but only that the first ef- 
fects are to add to the tightness of‘money and 
the sluggishness of business. After a while we 
shall begin to see the benefits, in the broadening 
of the minds of millions of visitors'who have 
seen the arts and inventions and industries of all 
civilized nations assembled in the White City; in 
the suggestions of new enterprises; in the im- 
provement in national taste; in the breaking 
down of local prejudices; in the setting in mo- 
tion of new thought currents that promote cul- 
ture, ingenuity, intelligence and enterprise. But 
these benefits will come gradually while the 
drawbacks are felt now. The Fair visitors have 


had their picnic and it gave them lots of amuse- 
ment and a good deal of education. 


Now let 





them set a good example to their less fortunate 
stay-at-home neighbors by taking hold of the 
work of putting the wheels cf business in motion 
with energy and cheerfulness. 


sili 
CHANGES IN THE NORTHERN PACIFIC. 

The Northern Pacific stockholders have elected 
a new board of directors and this new board is 
composed largely of new men, who represent 
new policies and new ideasof management. The 
group of financiers which so long controlled the 
road, chief among whom were Henry Villard, 
Chas. L.. Colby, T. F. Oakes and Colgate Hoyt, 
have gone out of power and in their place comes 
a combination headed by Brayton Ives, a former 
director and for several years the president of 
one of the great banks of New York—the West- 
ern National. Ives is backed by August Bel- 
mont, representing the Rothschilds, and by the 
Deutsche Bank, of Berlin, which was formerly 
the chief financial support of Villard. The new 
directors are Isaac W. Anderson, August Bel- 
mont, Charles T. Barney, William lL Bull, 
Horace Harding, Robert Harris, Marcellus Hart- 
ley, Brayton Ives, John S. Livingston, Daniel 
Mackay, August Rutten, Wilbur F. Sanders and 
Winthrop Smith. In this list will be found 
names long familiar to people acquainted with 
Northern Pacific affairs. Robert Harris was for 
three years president of the company, after the 
tirst retirementof Villard. Isaac W. Anderson has 
been for many years the manager of the Tacoma 
Land Company and has beena potent force in the 
building up of the new city on Puget Sound. He 
may be regarded as a special representative of 
the interests of Charles B. Wright and other 
large Philadelphia stockholders. Charles T. 
Barney is the head of a Philadelphia banking 
firm which has been heavily interested in the 
Northern Pacific ever since it succeeded the 
house of Jay Cooke & Co. Wilbur F. Sanders is 
the brilliant ex-senator from Montana. He was 
the counsel for the road in that State from the 
earliest construction period until he was elected 
to the Senate. The choice of Col. Sanders and 
Mr. Anderson indicates that a feature of the new 
policy is to have directors resident of the line of 
the road to look after its affairs and to bring it 
into closer relations with the people who furnish 
it business. 

There was no contest at the election on Octo- 
ber 19th, from the fact that Brayton Ives the day 
before exhibited proxies to the amount of 420,000 
shares, and as the opposing party had only 180,- 
000 it was agreed thatonly the Ives ticket should 
be voted on. 

The report of the Northern Pacific directors 
shows that the gross earnings of the company, 
including receipts from the Wisconsin Central 
lines and other leased and branch roads for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, were $20,551,302.94; 
operating expenses and taxes, $18,793,339.84; net 
earnings from operating, $10,757,963. Other re- 
ceipts, $2,166,726.68. Total net income, $12,924,- 
689.78. Against which have accrued the follow- 
ing charges: Rentals, $3,489,723.93; interest on 
funded debt, $7,092,159.72; guaranteed to branch 
road companies, $1,453,972.22; interest on other 
than funded debt, $499,715 57; sinking fund ac- 
crued, $1,117,537.97; sundries, $160,836.05; total, 
$14,813,945.46; deficit for year, $889,255.68. The 
capital stock of the company is $85,140,131.42, 
of which $49,000,000 is common stock, and 
$36,140,131.42 is preferred stock. The prefer- 


red stock is $424,118.63 less than that of last 
year. During the fiscal year the funded debt 


was increased by the issue of $6,000,000 of collat- 
eral trust notes. It was decreased by the re- 
demption of the following bonds by the action of 
the sinking fund: Missoula Division bonds, $32,- 
000; Pend d’Oreille Division bonds, $28,000; gen- 
eral first mortgage bonds, $433,000; general sec- 





ond mortgage bonds, $212,000. From the pro- 
ceeds of land sales these bonds have been can- 
celed: Pend d’Orielle Division bonds, $382,000. 
Total reduction of funded debt, $1,087,000. The 
land commissioner’s report shows sales for the 
year of 280,511.16 acres, amounting to $1,251,306.- 
86. The number of acres remaining unsold on 
June 30 was 38,442 500.87. 

The new board of directors organized by the 
election of Brayton Ives, president; Robert Har- 
ris, vice-president; C. H. Prescott, of Tacoma, 
second vice-president; George S. Baxter, treas- 
urer; George Earl, secretary. Silas W. Pettit 
has been appointed general counsel and J. A. 


Barker general auditor. 
*@e 
COMPENSATIONS. 

It has been wisely said that there is no misfor- 
tune or sorrow in human life that does not bring 
some compensating good. In these hard times 
when business is at its lowest ebb, when rich and 
poor alike are distressed for money to meet their 
obligations and when large numbers of industri- 
ous and worthy people lack employment to earn 
bread, it is well to look about for sume compen- 
sations to offset the serious evils under which we 
are laboring. The first that naturally occurs to 
mind is the old adage that it is always darkest 
just before the dawn and that we may therefore 
expect a speedy revival in business with an ac- 
tivity that will to some extent make up the time 
lost by the stagnation in all branches of trade. 
Scientists now know that there is an oscillating, 
rhythmic movement prevading all nature. The 
waves ebb and flow and light and sound are but 
wave motions in the ether and the atmosphere. 
Even the ultimate atoms of matter are never at 
rest. The pendulum swings back and forth and 
when it is at the lowest point it is certain to go 
upward. Sociologists find that the same laws of 
rythmic movement obtain in the buman mind 
and govern the progress of civilization and the 
development of nations as well as the thought 
processes of the indivdual. Because we are now 
in the trough of the seait is absolutely certain 
that we shall soon climb to the crest of the wave 
and enjoy another season of prosperity. There 
is every reason for courage and none for despair. 

Other compensations may be found in the re- 
sulting influence on character of this experience 
of enforced economy and self-denial. Goethe 
says the great lesson to learn is self-denial. 
**Sollst entbehren, Mensch, entbehren.” How many 
things now prove to be superfluities that we lately 
regarded as necessities! Weare distinguishing 
the essentials from the trimmings. We are not 
ashamed now to say ‘‘We can’t afford it.” We 
are no longer anxious to pass ourselves off for 
richer than we are. The mechanic’s wife has 
ceased to ape the merchant’s wife and the mer- 
chant’s wife the millionaire’s wife. People are 
wearing their last year’s coats and gowns. They 
are no longer ambitious to be considered well-to- 
do on the basis of suburban lots that nobody will 
buy, or stocks inspeculative enterprises, or great 
expectations of future gains from mines, or 
banks, or agencies. On the contrary they are 
rather desirous of making themselves small. 
They talk of their hardships and wish you to 
think that matters are worse than they really 
are that you may not press them for the bills 
they owe or the subscription to church or char- 
ity. There has been a general razeeing of self- 
esteem and the process is a wholesome one. The 
wind has been taken out of individuals as well as 
out of a vast number of speculative schemes. 
Brag is nota good dog now, but Holdfast is highly 
esteemed. 

The habits of economy and self-denial which 
everybody is acquiring under the pressure of re- 
duced income will serve as the sure foundation 
for a new edifice of prosperity. In place of the 
old arrogance and pride of material success has 
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come a time of humility, of sympathy with 
others’ needs and troubles, of earnestness, of gen- 
uineness and honesty that must have a lasting 
effect for good on the national character. We 
are at the beginning of an epoch of plainer living 
and higher thinking. The show and glitter and 
luxury of life are not going to be above par in 
the immediate future. People will not set such 
a high value on Paris-made gowns or creased 
trousers. They will give more thought to the 
things that are lasting and that make for right- 
eousness and for mental and spiritual growth. 
*e 

SUPPRESSING LITERARY TALENT. 

In a forcible editorial apropos of Mr. Howells’ 
recent article in Scribner’s on the literary man 
as aman of business, the St. Paul Pioneer Press 
points out the growing evil of the present method 
of editing the great magazines of the country. 
This method is diligently to seek for famous 
names and to make up future numbers almost 
wholly in advance by calling on men of consider- 
able reputation in different lines of public activ- 
ity to furnish articles on topics assigned them 
by the editors. Under this system the new 
writer has very little chance even to get the at- 
tention of an editor to his article. Mr. Howells 
says that one of the great monthlies, to his own 
knowledge, cannot possibly use more than fifty 
contributed articles ina year. This is far more 
than the average of the magazines. The Forum 
and the North American are almost wholly filled 
with articles written to order. The evils of this 
system are two-fold. In the first place there is 
scarcely any chance for the sort of genius that 
grows by practice and encouragement and in the 
second place the reading public is afflicted with 
a lot of mediocre matter signed by famous names 
and manufactured to order. 

The Pioneer Press has done the public a service 
in its able criticism of this modern method of 
suppressing rising literary talent by denying it 
an opportunity to get into print, but in common 
with nearly all thedaily papersof thecountry itis 
itself guilty of as great a sin against the workers 
in literature in its constant use of syndicate 
stories and sketches furnished by Eastern bureaus 
and written by Eastern and European writers. 
These stories are jobbed out to forty or fifty 
dailies,with cuts to illustrate them furnished with 
the proof slips. As an illustration of this sys- 
tem we take the very number of the Pioneer Press 
which contained the critical editorial referred to, 
that of October 9th. There was in that number 
a story by ‘'the Duchess,” a novelist who lives 
in Ireland. Probably the New York syndicate 
paid her fifty dollars for it and sold it to fifty 
newspapers for three dollars apiece, pocketing a 
profit of one hundred dollars. If these fifty 
dailies had each published a story by a home 
writer instead of a foreign tale, encouragement 
and a little money would have been given to fifty 
ambitious beginners in the work of literature. 
But the fifty young writers would have expected 
about ten dollars apiece from the newspapers in- 
stead of the three they paid to the syndicate and 
it is to save the seven do!lars that the publishers 
all go in for the new monopoly method. 

In the same number of the Pioneer Press—and 
it was only an average number in this regard— 
was a ‘‘woman’s page,’’ with two illustrated ar- 
ticles furnished from the East; an illustrated ar- 
ticle on polar exploration, also syndicate matter, 
and one on how to get plenty of good reading 
cheap, which, too, bears the little word ‘‘copy- 
right,” which tells the story of its Eastern 
origin. Not a single article---that is, of a 
strictly literary character, in that issue was of 
home production. Our neighbor in the tall 
building is no more a sinner in this line than all 
the other dailies in the Northwest which come 
to our table. The Duluth News Tribune, the 
Helena Independent, the Spokane Feview, the big 








and rich Oregonian, the Tacoma Ledger, the Seat- 
tle Post-Intelligencer, have all been gathered in 
by the syndicates which furnish cheap literature 
in job lots. They are all engaged in suppressing 
literary talent. Such talent must find its first 
audience through the newspapers near home if it 
is to geta hearing at all. With the home pa- 
pers edited in all their literary features by bu- 
reaux in New York City and the Eastern maga- 
zines filled with made-to-order contributions by 
famous men, where is the young, struggling 
genius to get a chance to print his sketch or 
story? 

The evil goes still farther than the city dailies. 
Formerly the country weeklies had space for an 
original story, poem or sketch, but now either 
the inside or the outside pages of their sheets 
are “‘patent;” that is to say, are printed in the 
cities and shipped out to them. On the remain- 
ing pages they have barely room for their adver- 
tising and their local news, so they cannot give 
any help to home talent. They never were able 
to pay for contributed articles, but they gavethe 
young writer his first encouragement by putting 
his ideas into type. Authors as eminent as 
Howells have begun their careers by writing 
gratuitously for country papers. The young man 
or woman who now feels the impetus to write and 
produces a fairly good sketch or story on some 
local theme, offers it first to the home weekly, to 
have it declined with regrets because there is no 
room for it; turns next to the city daily taken by 
the family, only to be rebuffed by the informa- 
tion that arrangements for such matter have been 
made far in advance, which means that the daily 
buys all its literature at wholesale rates of an 
Eastern syndicate; then, perhaps, as a last resort 
the magazines are tried, if the young man has a 
good deal of nerve, and the manuscript comes 
back with no evidences of having been read 
by the editors. 

We have no time now to discuss the merits 
and demerits of the patent inside or ready-print 
system for country weeklies, which is responsible 
for the first checks to budding genius, but we do 
want to say thatin our opinion the dailies are 
making a penny-wise mistake in filiing their 
Sunday issues with syndicate matter to the ex- 
clusion of home productions. We believe that 
any daily that will make the departure of drop- 
ping all this foreign stuff and will let its readers 
know that it has open columns for all good liter- 
ary matter produced within the field of its cir- 
culation, will steadily gain new readers and will 
increase its influence among its old ones. It 
will attach to itself by ties of affection not only 
the writers who receive the hospitality of its 
pages and their circle of friends, but of the large 
class of intelligent people who know how helpful 
to the general culture of any community it is to 
foster rising literary talent. 


AN ENTERPRISING MERCHANT, 





There is an enterprising merchant at Vern- 
dale who has a unique way of doing things. 
Some time ago he had some men’s shoes on hand 
which he wished to dispose of at cost, so he hit 
upon a bright idea. The shoes cost him $2 50 
per pair, and just as a bait to the public he hung 
one shoe out in front of his store and marked it 
$1.25. Directly a farmer came along, examined 
the shoe, thought it was a bargain, and went in 
and had a pair fitted to him. Remarking that 
he guessed he’d take them he laid down a dollar 
and aquarter, and started out. ‘‘Holdon there,” 
said the proprietor; ‘‘those shoes sell for $2 50.” 
‘‘Well, you have a sign out marked $1.25,” re- 
plied the purchaser. ‘Yes, but thatis for only 
one shoe, and you have a pair on,” responded the 
merchant. Tableau with colored lights.— Wa- 
dena Pioneer. 








Dr. ARCHIBALD, of the North Dakota Insane 
Hospital, says that a crazy man never has dys- 
pepsia and thatall his patients are hearty eaters. 
This seems to confirm the theory that dyspepsia 
is largely a brain trouble. The dyspeptic is 
either overworking his brain or is worrying too 
much about his business or family affairs, or is 
letting his mind dwell upon every unfavorable 
symptom in his stomach. The true remedy is 
to be found, not in pepsin or bitters, but in cheer- 
ful mental conditions; or, if Dr. Archibald is 
right, in getting crazy. 


THE old scheme for a big forest reserve 
in Northern Minnesota, taking in pretty much 
the whole valley of the Rainy River and most of 
pine county tributary to Duluth, has bobbed up 
again in Washington, this time under the tute- 
lage of the Assistant I.and Commissioner, Mr. 
Bowers. This project was generally condemned 
by the press of the State two years ago. Nearly 
half of Minnesota is forest and there is no need 
of Government interference to “reserve” any 
part of this big woods tract. What we want in 
this State is more farms and less forest—more 
people and fewer trees. 

Ex-Gov. ANDREW H. BURKE has a host of 
warm personal friends in North Dakota who re- 
gretted that his business arrangements, after he 
left the gubernational chair, took him out of the 
great Prairie State, with which he had been 
closely identified since its firstsettlement. They 
are glad, however, that he is no further awa, 
than Duluth and that his business career as a 
grain commission merchant keeps him some- 
what in touch with a large number of his old con- 
stituents. Gov. Burke it a man of genial tem- 
perament and of sound practical abilities and he 
is a decided acyuisition to the social and commer- 
cial circles of the Zenith City. 

JAMES BARDON, of Superior, comes forward 
with the interesting but impractical suggestion 
that a new State be formed out of the iron re- 
gions of Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota, 
enveloping Lake Superior, from the Soo clear 
around to the Canadian line. The making of a 
new State by dismembering an old one is a very 
difficult job and never in all our history was suc- 
cessfully performed except during the rebellion, 
when West Virginia was created. It was said at 
that time by an eloquent orator in the Senate 
that West Virginia had been ‘‘torn from the body 
of her mother by the Ciwsarean operation of 
war.”’ The constitution provides no method for 
carving up States. Minnesota is proud of her 
iron regions and of her inland seaport of Duluth 
and would never give herconsent toany partition 
of her territory. 


THERE is something in Dakota air that makes 
people buoyant and hopeful even in the most de- 
pressing circumstances. I was stopping at a 
town in the North State lately and the topic of 
conversation around the hotel stove was the 
scanty crop reaped in that particular county and 
the hard times consequent on the small wheat 
yield. One man in the group spoke up in a 
cheerful and emphatic manner: ‘‘It’s a fact; the 
crop in this county is not good, but I can tell you 
one thing: we are going to have the biggest 
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crop next year that was ever raised in these 
parts.’’ I doubt that there is any State besides 
North Dakota where people brag on a crop be- 
fore the seed has been put intothe ground. The 
explanation must be the ozone in the atmos- 
phere. 


PEOPLE are learning some lessons in political 
economy in these peculiar times. One is that 
there are two kinds of property—real property 
and imaginary property. eal property is some- 
thing that the owner can use for his own benefit 
or that somebody else wants to buy of him. Im- 
aginary property is something which brings in 
no benefit to the owner; which nobody will buy, 
but which the owner hopes somebody will want 
at some future time. There is lots of this latter 
kind of property lying about al] over the coun- 
try, in the shape of town lots, stocks, bonds, un- 
tilled lands, unoccupied buildings and unprofit- 
able railways. No doubt a great deal of it will 
some day change into real property, but just at 
present the owners of it find it to be a burden in- 
stead of actual, realizable wealth. 


A REMARKABLE man-hunt was successfully 
prosecuted by Montana marshals and sheriffs re- 
cently. On August 25th, a Northern Pacific pas- 
senger train was held up and robbed at Grey- 
cliff, a lonely station in the Yellowstone Valley, 
fifty miles east of livingston. The robbers were 
followed by the officers of the law for five weeks 
across mountains, plains and rivers and through 
regions very sparsely settled, where inhabited at 
all. The desperadoes knew the country well. 
They were bold men and good riders and got sev- 
eral days’ start before the pursuit was well or- 
ganized. Yet they were final'y caught over five 
hundred miles from the scene of their crime, 
and after two battles with the officers. One was 
killed and one wounded and one of the pursuers 
was killed. Montana is a poor place for the 
train-robbing industry. There is such an active 
public spirit in the matter of the suppression of 
crime—an inheritance, perhaps, from the old 
vigilante days—that private citizens will put 
themselves to great inconvenience and often in- 
cur risk to their lives to aid the officers in hunt- 
ing down criminals. Besides, a wild country is 
not a good hiding place. In such a country a 
man leaves a trail wherever he goes and his 
flight is noted, with all peculiarities as to his 
person, his garments and his horse, by every 
human being he meets. It is only in a crowd 
that a rascal can efface himself and escape curi- 
ous observation. 


Ir is singular that an organization like the 
Miners’ Union, which controls the labor of thous- 
ands of miners in Montana and Idaho and has its 
headquarters at Butte, cannot appreciate the 
business situation clearlv enough to know that a 
strike against reduced wagesat this time isin real- 
ity astrike for higher wages. With the present low 
prices of all commodities a dollar will buy fully 
a third more than it would when the old rates of 
pay for miners were established. All that stands 
in the way now of ageneral resumptionof mining 
operations and a return of prosperity in those 
States is the stubborn opposition of the union to 
a very moderate reduction —a reduction not at 
all commensurate with the fall in the price of sil- 
ver or the general decline in the prices of the ne- 
cessaries of life. The Coeur d’Alene miners went 
to work joyfully a short time ago under a new 
scale that involved a very small cut in the old 
wages rates, but the chiefs of the union in Butte 
quickly ordered them out. Some men have to 
be starved intoreason. Everybody who has any- 
thing to sell, whether it be labor or commodities, 
is forced in these bard times to accept lower prices 
than he used to get; yet these Miners’ Union 
people imagine that they alone can hold out and 
compel the payment of the very highest wages 





paid anywhere toany class of labor; and this, too, 
when the product of their labor, which is mainly 
silver, is at a distressingly low figure in the 
markets of the world. 

I MET on a train in North Dakota a very intel- 
ligent American farmer who has been tilling a 
moderately large farm near Valley City for the 
past ten years. He said that a great deal of non- 
sense is printed in the newspapers of the State 
advising people to go into diversified farming. 
He had tried all sorts of crops and with good 
success as to yield, but when he came to figure 
up cost and receipts he found that he would have 
done better to stick to wheat. One trouble with 
other crops was the lack of a home market, and 
another was the scarcity of experienced labor at 
moderate wages. One year he had raised a fine 
crop of corn, but after he had paid the lazy and 
unskillful laborers engaged in cutting and husk- 
ing he found that the corn had cost him more 
than he could have bought Iowa corn for at the 
railway station. Anotber year he had a magni- 
ficent crop of potatoes which could have been 
shipped to St. Paul and sold for a good price, 
but he could not hire anybody to dig them. 
There were plenty of idle fellows in town, but 
they all said that, while they were willing to 
work with a threshing erew, they positively 
would not dig potatoes. So the crop froze in the 
ground except the small part of it that the farmer 
and his wife dug themselves. ‘‘Now I raise 
nothing for market except wheat,’ he continued; 
‘**but I produce everything I can on the farm for 
food and forage. I raise hogs, keep a small flock 
of sheep and have a few young cattle. When I 
kill a steer I sell part of the meat to my neigh- 
bors and take my pay in kind when they kill an 
animal. I have tried oats flax, rye and barley, 
but I never made any money onthem. When I 
got a good yield the price was toolow. I have 
made money on wheat and my experience con- 
vinces me that any North Dakota farmer who 
will stick to wheat and at the same time produce 
as much food stuff for his family and animals as 
possible so as to pay out very little money, will 
do well in spite of occasional short crops and 
continued low prices.” 

ONE of the greatest blessings of our modern 
civilization is the trained nurse. An eminent 
physician, who is one of the professors in the 
medical school of the University of Minnesota, 
said to me recently that medical science now 
recognizes that good nursing is more important 
than medicine in the cure of diseases. ‘If I had 
to choose between a doctor and a good nurse in a 
case of severe illness and could not have both,” 
he went on to say, ‘‘I would unhesitatingly take 
the nurse. We can produce temporary effects 
with our drugs; we can combat unfavorable 
symptoms and tidea patient over a dangerous 
crisis; but after all it is nature that cures, and 
not medicine. The nurse gives nature a chance 
by removing all obstacles and helping at every 
step.’ This doctor is of the old school. The 
homcepaths believe that they have specific rem- 
edies in their infinitesimal doses, but is not homee- 
pathy very largely the power of mental sugges- 
tion? Take the “high potency” medicines, for 
example. Does the reader know how they are 
prepared? Suppose it is the thirtieth potency 
that is wanted. First a drop of the poisonous 
drug is placed in a vial of water and well shaken, 
then a drop is taken out of that mixture and put 
in a second vial, then a drop from the second to 
the third and so on until the last vial is reached. 
The amount of medicine in that last vial is about 
the one-millionth part of of adrop. But the pa- 
tient is told to alternate two kinds of this atten- 
uated medicine every hour. He takes his doses 
regularly and frequently, and believes they are 
going to do him good. All progressive physi- 





cians now recognize the remedial power of sug- 
gestion and this power is more likely to come 
from the frequent and barmless doses of homee- 
pathy than from the large and often nauseating 
pills, capsules and decoctions of the old school. I 
knew a quack doctor who made remarkable cures 
by having his patients take a small sugary pow- 
der every ten minutes. Probably there was 
nothing in the powders themselves that hurt or 
helped the patients, but every ten minutes, when 
they swallowed them, they had the suggestion 
that their cure was in progress. 


THE Northern Pacific, under its receivers, has 
unloaded pretty much everything outside of its 
main line that is not directly profitable. The 
costly Chicago terminals are left to take care of 
themselves financially and all the branches ex- 
cept two or three that earn their fixed charges, 
have been placed in the hands of receiverships 
created by the courts in the several States where 
these lines are located. The holders of branch 
lines’ bonds must now take whatever those lines 
earn above their operating expenses. None of 
the earnings of the main line will be used to make 
up the deficiencies in branch earnings. The 
N. P. will continue to operate the branches as 
before and will receive whatever benefit is de- 
rived from business coming from them and hauled 
over the main line. The system will be kept 
solid for operating purposes, but financially each 
branch will have to stand on its own legs. This 
ought to be a good thing for holders on the main 
line securities. Heretofore it has taken a lot of 
money to pay interest on branch bonds above 
what the branches turned in over their operating 
expenses and the Chicago terminals have also 
been a heavy drain. The old theory was that 
the branches were profitable by reason of the 
business derived from them by the mainline. If 
this was correct they ought to bea good deal more 
valuable to the company in the future, now that 
there will bs no interest charges to be paid on 
them except what they can earn by their own 
traffic. 
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TOWNS ARE MADE. 





Many have an idea that towns grow because a 
necessity for them exists. They think it makes 
no difference what steps are taken to boom a 
town, the place will grow if its natural advan- 
tages are sufficiently attractive and men can make 
something by living there. The fact is, most 
towns are made; they do not grow. They are 
built up through the energetic efforts of the peo- 
ple who desire to see a town push on. Take fifty 
small towns, and two or three of these will in 
time become large and important places, while 
the others move along in the same old rut. The 
town that goes ahead is driven forward by its 
citizens. The men of a town see that a line of 
road will benefit them, and the road is built; 
they mark that a bridge is needed to draw trade, 
and a bridge is constructed. They observe that 
that a flour mill or a cannery or a woolen mill 
has proved a drawing card in some other town, 
and they subscribe money and have one of their 
own. A newspaper is a necessity, and money is 
raised to start one. A church or a schoolhouse 
is needed or will draw more people, and the 
building is soon erected. In this manner the 
town is constantly forced onward. Look the 
State over, this portion at least, and see, if you 
had a few thousand, where you would place it. 
Would it be the towns where no money is spent 
in advertising, in booming, building up and driv- 
ing forward? No, indeed, you would go to the 
locality where the business men are wideawake, 
alert, full of drive, push and energy. So we say 
a town is made. It does not grow on its own ac- 
cord, but is built by the well directed efforts of 
its leading citizens.— Ortonville (Minn.) Register. 
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‘Albert Brisbane, a Mental Biography with a 
Character Study, by his wife, Redelia Brisbane,” 
is the title of a fascinating book just published 
by the Arena Publishing Company, Boston. It 
isa story of the life and thoughts of aremarkable 
man written by himself without knowfng that he 
was writing it, strange as this statement may 
seem. His sympathetic and intellectual wife 
made from time to time notes of his table-talks 
about his career and after his death supplemented 
them with extracts from his journals so a: to 
make a connected narrative told in the first per- 
son of the early part of his career. The result is 
a singularly interesting insight into the life of 
one of the most original thinkers of the cen- 
tury. No such a result would have been possible 
had he been conscious that the biography grow- 
ing from his own lips during his life time was to 
be put in print, because his influence and teach- 
ing were almost wholly in the form of oral dis- 
course; and although he produced a few >ooks, 
like Amiel, with whose ‘‘Journal Intime” this 
work will be compared, he shrank from putting 
his personality before the public. When he 
thought of publication a consciousness of the ob- 
ject in view was sufficient to allow the sentiment 
of perfection to interfere with every effort disas- 
trously. So his career was curiously sterile in a 
literary sense, considering how remarkably ac- 
tive was his mind. 

Albert Brisbane was a disciple of Fourier more 
than half a century ago and dreamed of an ideal 
social organism. He spent much of his young 
manhood in France and Germany; then coming 
to this country when the New York T'ribune was 
the champion of reforms of all kinds, he rer- 
suaded Horace Greeley to open up its columns to 
a presentation, in a series of articles, of the 
Fourier idea of the true industrial and social or- 
der. The agitation which followed resulted in 
the formation of a number of communities which 
sought to realize Fourier’s plan of communal 
life. The most lasting was a community at 
Red Bank, N. J., which endured twelve years. 
In time all these enthusiastic efforts for the well- 
being of the collective man through the suppres- 
sion of individualism came to grief. He contin- 
ued to advocate social reform in lectures and be- 
fore little groups of progressive people assembled 
in reunions in the capitals of Europe and the 
chief cities of this country, but he made no prac- 
tical attempts to realize his ideals. He was not 
a leader. He lacked a commonplace apprecia- 
tion of the actual conditions of this matter-of fact 
world, and failed to take into account the neces- 
sarily slow progress of evolution. But he was a 
most delightful dreamer and no appreciative 
mind could come into his presence without feel- 
ing refreshed. His influence was largely a per- 
sonal one. He knew many of the most famous 
men and women on both sides of the Atlantic 
and had a large circle of friends who were al- 
ways happy to hear him talk of perfecting hu- 
man life when men should understand that their 
first duty is to cultivate and beautify their planet 
and live like brothers with their fellow men. 
His brain was prodigiously active and he had the 
power of concentration of a Buddha. He was a 
poet, a scientist, a metaphysician, a philosopher, 
an inventor, a linguist and a humanitarian. He 
seemed to comprehend everything, from the 
movement of the stars to the subtle perfume of a 
flower. 

Late in life he married a second time. His wife 
was Redelia Bates, a St. Louis girl whom he met 
in Washington, where she was engaged in news- 
paper correspondence. She reverenced his in- 





tellectual ability and appreciated his refined, 
sensitive, sympathetic nature and she devoted 
her life to him and his three children. She has 
produced a record of his life that will profoundly 
interest all who believe as he did—that much 
higher social conditions are possible than have 
yet been attained and that is thoroughly merito- 
rious judged from a literary stand-point. Hers 
was a more practical mind than his and she has 
reduced to form and print many gems of lofty 
thought that he scattered carelessly in conver- 
sation and to which he could never be persuaded 
to give a permanent setting. 


* 
ee = 


H. H. Young, of St. Paul, a veteran journalist 
who was a war correspondent with the Army of 
the Potomac early in his career and came to 
Minnesota to engage in newspaper work soon 
after the rebellion closed, and who was at one 
time State Commissioner of Immigration, has 
published an attractive book of 370 pages entitled, 
“The Rabbi of the Boarding House.”’ The Rabbi 
is an eccentric old gentleman, with a great fund 
of information and ideas, and he becomes the 
center of a little conversational club which meets 
once a week in the parlors of a certain boarding 
house in St. Paul where all the members live. 
This club is made up of varied material. There 
is a banker, an iron manufacturer, a wagon 
maker, a doctor, a grocer, a dry goods merchant, 
a bookkeeper, a local editor, a law student, a 
lady who writes for magazines, a typewriter, a 
school teacher, a pianist, the landlady and the 
landlady’s sister. Thus the company represents 
persons of many stations in life and of all ages. 
They talk on the topics of the day—newspapers, 
the tariff, the silver question, the school system, 
railroads, the single tax, spiritism and lots of 
other things. They air their views freely and 
the fiction of their different personalities is well 
sustained. The Rabbi usually has the last word 
and the wisest reflections are put in his mouth. 
No doubt he represents the author in the cast of 
characters. The book is readable and is a genu- 
ine contribution to the fast widening circle of 
Western literature. It is handsomely printed 
and bound by D. Ramaley « Sons and sells at $1.25. 

* 
* * 

A very readable book of hunting adventures in 
the West is Clarence EK. Edwords’ ‘Camp Fires 
of a Naturalist,” published by D. Appleton & Co. 
It is the story of fourteen expeditions after 
North American mammals, from the field notes 
of Lewis Lindsay Dyche, professor of zoology in 
the Kansus State University, taken from the 
note book of the professor. Asa description of 
the life of a naturalist-hunter and of the pleas- 
ures of camp life and the habits of wild animals, 
the book is unique and remarkably interesting. 
The half-tone illustrations of animals and camp 
life add much to its value. In our next issue we 
intend to give a number of extracts from the 
book. Price $1.25. 

7 - * 

Robert Louis Stevenson has a large audience 
of admiring readers on both sides of the Atlantic 
who welcome every book from his pen. His 
latest novel is ‘‘David Balfour,” and is a sequel 
to ‘‘Kidnapped”’ although a complete story in it- 
self and not necessarily read in connection with 
the former tale. This last bouk is more than a 
story of romantic adventure in which the high- 
spirited David Balfour and that prince of Jacob- 
ite adventurers, Alan Breck Stewart, outwit con- 
spiracies and take part in perils and heroic 
achievements on land and sea. It introduces 
David into the gay society of Edinburgh beaux 
and belles, (the time being 1751), and makes him 
the hero of a love affair, the description of which 
reveals the author’s genius in an altogether new 
light. Catriona Drummond and Barbara Grant 
are charming characters, and are portrayed with 
an insight and sympathy, and with a raciness of 





phrase, tenderness of feeling and sense of humor 
that are very characteristic of the author. The 
adventures of David and his Highland sweet- 
heart carry them both into Holland and France, 
and supply fresh evidence of the author’s won- 
derful power of spirited narrative and bold char- 
acter-painting. Published by Chas. Scribners’ 
Sons, New York; price $1.25. 
* 

Maude Meredith of Dubuque, Iowa, as secre- 
tary of the [owa Authors’ Club, president of the 
Iowa Woman’s Literary Alliance, and vice-presi- 
dent of the Western Association of Writers, is 
in receipt of a rare and interesting book from 
India, the Mahobharata, the great Sanskrit epic 
of Vyasa, which is a perfect storehouse of relig- 
ious and moral instruction, imparted not by dry 
precepts only, but enforced by the history of liv- 
ing men, princes and warriors, sages and her- 
mits. The book is published in monthly install- 
ments, and already some eighty-five installments 
have been received. These are in octavo, demy; 
ten parts, making, when bound, a desirable book 
size. These books are sent out gratis to afew 
persons and societies in Europe and America. 

The present edition, it was originally intended 
should consist of 1,250 copies, 250 copies being 
intended for distribution in India, free of all 
charges, among the gentry, the aristocracy, and 
reigning chiefs, 300 among Indian officials of the 
higher ranks, 250 for distribution out of India‘ 
chiefly among the savants of Europe and Amer- 
ica; 200 for making up losses caused to recipients 
by negligence and in transit. 

The work of publishing is carried on by a so- 
ciety called the Datavya Bharata Karyalaya, 
founded by the enterprise of Protab Chandra 
Roy, who is the secretary of the society. 

Speaking of his desire to preserve the wisdom 
of the ancients, this writer says: ‘Animated 
from my earliest days with the desire of render- 
ing the great religious work of India easily ac- 
cessible to my countrymen, in the hope of coun- 
teracting the growing scepticism and irreligion 
of the age, I cursed the fate that condemned 
me to inactivity and silence. My resources were 
quite disproportionate to the grandeur of my 
ambition. But I never lost heart. The occupa- 
tion which offered me the most chance was that 
of a bookseller and general agent, and to it I be- 
took myself. After some years of unremitting 
toil, I achieved a success in my business which, 
in the face of the keen competition of times, | 
considered fair enough. I secured a competence 
upon which, had I liked, I might have retired. 
But instead of so doing, I resolved to carry out, 
to the extent of my means, the scheme [| had al- 
ways cherished.” 

Appealing to learned and wealthy countrymen, 
he secured the means to establish a publishing 
house for the free publication and distribution of 
Sanscrit writings. Of this time he says: “I 
began to mature some plan whereby the desire I 
cherished could be carried out, without design- 
ing persons being able to take any undue ad- 
vantage. After much deliberation, I succeeded 
in forming a plan which, when submitted to my 


friends, was fully approved by them.”’ 
* * * * * * * ” 


“With regard to the Mahabharata in particu- 
lar, on which, as remarked by Oriental scholars, 
Aryan poets and prose writers of succeeding 
ages have drawn as on a national bank of unlim- 
ited resources, I was fully persuaded that the use- 
fulness of such a translation and its gratuitous dis- 
tribution in India and Europeand America would 
recommend itself to all right-thinking men 
without the need of any eloquent elaboration.” 

Of the book itself it is astonishing how closely 
it resembles the writings of the present day. 
Verily, truth is old, and the truths of to-day are 
not one whit different from the truths of ancient 
India. 
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The Revised Encyelopedia Britannica. 


It requir no extravagant language to emphasize 
the offer which we make t ur readers in connection 
with the greatest educat nal enterprise of the age 
This offer stands without parallel and is an opportun 
ty never bef e | ‘ invwhere 

As ant ed on tl page, ten cents aday, for a 
very short per d, will enable ir reuders to acquirea 

mm plete set of that greatest of all Reference Libraries, 
the Revised / pedia Brit ca. This work is be- 
yond questior re f the grandest monuments of 
scholarly research and patient endeavor in the whole 
realm of literature 

The first editior f th omprehensive work was 
published more than a century ago,and the last or 
ninth edition wa ed about fifteen years ago. In 
his revised editior e Britant i has been con 
ensed t i i with the ntention of 
adapting it espe illy tothe needs of American read 
ers. und at the me t ‘ ringing it within reach of 
the purses of many wl ild not possibly obtain the 
original W ! 

In the proce t ndensation, superfluous matter 
has been taker it rder to make room for a large 
amount of matter not to be found in the English edi 
tion, dealing witl t portant American affairs 
This Eneyelopedi wl h we have the pleasure of of 
fering’ te ur readers >the Revised Britannica, com 
plete in twenty tave imes of over 7,000 pages; I4 
00) columns.and 5,000,000 words, printed ona fine quality 
of paper, from new type, and is strongly bound ir 
heavy manilla paper vers, wl h, with proper care 
will last for years 
The most wonderful fact in connection with our of- | 
fer is that we send the entire twenty volumes, with all 
harges prepaid on receipt of only one dollar, and al- 
low you to pay the remaining # at the rate of ten cents 
au day for ninety day pavable n monthly install 
ments, thus placing it within easy reach of every one, 
We send with each set a dime savings bank wherein a 
lime can be dep ted each day 
This is certa vy a golden opportunity and one 
which our reader } ild ‘ake advantage of at once as 
the offer will continue for a limited period only 

_— oe — 
‘‘As Ithers See Us.” 

The October number of THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE 
he greatest periodical f its class ever published, is 
n ut \ i nary interest. Thereis not adull 
paragraph in it Asanexponent of the chief interests 
f the West and a reflector of the unique phases of 
Western life it has no peer Yukima Herald 

I V. Smalley elegantly illustrated NORTHWEST 
MAGAZINE for October is usual, full of good things | 
ind is a credit t ts able editor Among its varied 
ind interesting content i five page complete story 
by Ella Higgir n, the Pacift Northwest's favorite 
authores Sam F. ¢ espie, who used to edit the base 
ball department t Puyallup Commerce, also has a 
striking sketch Phe Lost Trail.’ and the balance of 
the magazine comprises a great deal of instructive and 
entertaining reading At a year thisis the cheapest 
magazine on earth Pu lu) Wash.) Commerce 
Spokane ¢ } The Washington readers of 
Smalley NorTHWEST MAGAZINE will be particularly 
nterested in the September number owing to its con- 
taining one f the best descriptions of the exhibit of 
this State atthe World’s Fair thus far written. and 

ide the more attractive by theexcellent illustrations 
which accompany the artic le Dick Hamar’s Sister 
by O. R. Holland. is a vivid picture of Western mining 
life, while “Re llections of Famous Men” reveals Mr 
Smalley in his best light. and carries the reader back to 
the days when these noted characters were making the 
history of theircountry rhe Educational System of 
Minnesota,” finely ustrated, conveys a comprehen- 

ve idea of the grand facilities which that great State 
offers for elevating and ennobling its youth, while the 
usual collection of miscellaneous matter fills to com- 
pletion one of the best numbers of this popular maga- 
ne 
- *@- 


Gov. McGraw and the Tramp 


Governor MeGraw had a long wait at Pasco recently 
He dined at the railroad station lunch counter. The 
nly other occupant of the waiting-room Was a tramp, 
who struck the governor tor a square meal. The chief 


executive responded t the extent of six bits, and 


went out for a stroll around town 

Do you know the gentleman who paid for your 
meal isked the attendant 

I do not t replied the gentleman of the travel- 
gw fraternity 

That mar Hon. John H. MeGraw, the governor 
f this State 

Great God! replied e peripathetic hoppicker, 
what a mistake | made If I'd knowed that before, 
I'd struck him earlier and ad—d sight harder,” and 
he hobbled off down the track, feeling that life was 
full of woes and disappointments for the honest poor. 


Spokane Revieu 
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Y SPECIAL arrangement with the publishers of that greatest of all ref. 
erence Libraries, the NEW REVISED ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA, 
we are able to place that great work within easy reach of our readers, The 
edition we offer is not a reprint but a new edition. It is published in 20 
large Octavo Volumes of over 7,000 pages, 14,000 columns, and 8,000,000 
words. It contains 96 maps printed in colors, showing every country of the 
world, and separate maps of every State in the Union. It contains every 
topic in the original Edinburgh Edition, and biographies of over 4,000 noted 
people, living and dead, not contained in any other edition. 

Without parallel in the history of educational enterprises stands our offer 
to our thousands of friends and readers. Such an offer has never been made 
before. and should have your careful consideration. Every reader, therefore, 
is earnestly solicited to give the attention to this offer that its importance 
and liberality deserves, as it is open for a limited period only. It means 
that the best and most expensive Encyclopedia is within easy reach of even 
the boys and girls, Parents encourage your children in habits of economy 
for that noblest of all purposes—economy for the sake of an education, 
Just think of it, A saving of 


10 CENTS A DAY 


for the short period of 90 days, will secure to you the REVISED ENCY-~ 
CLOPEDIA BRITANNICA in 20 large octavo volumes, which covers every 
department of knowledge known to mankind. No man needs any other 
library—-no man can have a better one. 


READ OUR PROPOSITION: 


On receipt of only One Dollar we will forward to you, charges prepaid, 
the entire set of 20 volumes, the remaining $9.00 to be paid at the rate of 
10 cents a day (to be remitted monthly). A beautiful dime savings bank 
will be sent with the books, in which the dime may be deposited each day. 
This edition is printed from new, large type on a fine quality of paper, and 
is strongly bound in heavy manilla paper covers, which with proper care will 
last for years. Bear in mind that the entire 20 volumes are delivered to 
your address, with all charges paid to any part of the United States, 





Cut this out and send to 





THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE: 

Please deliver to me the entire set of 20 volumes of Revised Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, as above described, together with your Dime Savings Bank, for which I 
enclose One Dollar, and further agree to remit 10 cents a day (remitting the same 
monthly) until the remainiug $9.00 is fully paid. 

Name spuisdicnepledelanticssinlnastniaiinsienideseuiitiedataal 

RR FRc et ce Ta a en earner . 


County 


State al 











THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, 
Bank of Minnesota Building, ST. PAUL, MINN, 
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| Every Day in the Week. 
T, PAUL + Every Week in the Month. 


Every Monthin the Year. 
> mn" <> ‘ | | All the Year Around, 


‘ | | DOUBLE DAILY TRAIN SERVICE | 
BETWEEN 
Architectural Iron Work, | CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE 


AND | 


General Foundry, Machine | | ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS, ASHLAND, | 


DULUTH 


and Blacksmith — And all points es pares Asani ‘ Northern and 

| ‘Tourist Route to Yellowstone National Park. 

Railroad and Bridge Castings. Wisconsin Central Lines. 
yandee vce, | (NORTHERN PACIFIC R. R. CO., LESSEE.) 

Office, MANHATTAN BUILDING. Large stock of STEEL BEAMS always ahaa my fe aaa 


Works, G. N. R. R., CoMo AVE., on hand, | ILLINOIS AND WISCONSIN. 


The only line running Pullman Drawing Room 
ST. PAUL, MINN. Write for priceson any kind of Wrought or Cast Work eesate Wasesan Wien nad Pedic tact need 
- | , : via Wisconsin Central Lines and Northern Pacific 

Railroad Co 

















For tickets, sleeping car reservations, time 
tables and full informati on, apply to Agents of 
these Lines, or Agents of any - ailway in the 


LOOKING FOR United States or Canadian Provinces. 


JAS. C. POND, Gereral Passenger and Ticket Agent, 


TEMPERATURE an 


te a IRE as pee WHAT IS THE 
of a higher nature than that prevalent in 
Minnesota and the Dakotas during the | OLD RELIABLE? 


winter months is not an uncommon OCCu- It is the oldest and most reliable railway in 

operation between the Twin Cities (St. Paul 
and Minneapolis) and Milwaukee 

and can start you on your journey. We and Chicago— 


THE CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL. 
THE SOUTHERN STATES, HOT SPRINGS, ARK., OLD Its train service is more frequent than that of any 


: MEXICO OR CALIFORNIA. | cat aan —- din point of excellence, com 


It runs FIVE complete and handsomely equipped 


5 } passenger trains from the Twin Cities to Chicago each 
day, FOUR of which pass through Winona, La Crosse 
Portage, Watertown and Milwaukee, the other passing 


through Austin, Dubuque and Savanna 











pation. We can tell you where to find it 


would suggest to you the following, viz: 





; It is the only road running trains lighted by elee 
when you go the right way, which is, the tricity and has the exclusive use of the famous electric 
: reading lamp in each berth. All trains thoroughly 
“ ’ heated by steam. doing away with the old time car 

MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS RY. “ALBERT LEA ROUTE. heated b 1 th i 
, “OL > Si oc iG C s relieve It runs the latest library buffet smok ing cars, the 
THROL GH TOL RIST SLEEPING CAR latest private compartment cars elegant drawing 
. P sty ji -eoar ri f yc room sleeping cars, and free reclining ‘ohais cars on 
all anxiety in regard to chang ee night trains, and parlor drawing room chair cars on 
. , . ; : . ror day trains. Dining cars ‘(the finest service in the 
ELEGANT PULLMAN SLEEPERS AND DININ« West) are attached to each train, serving first-class 

meals at convenient hours 
CARS also add comforts to a long journey. Everybody has heard of the renowned vestibuled, 
electric lighted, steam heated limi roe iof “THE MIL 
} WAUKEE.”) This is the most thoroughly and luxu- 
SOLID tliicamisiaamaiate FREE - riously equipped train running between the Twin 
| Direct Line | : Cities and Chicago. Noextra charge. Leaves Minne- 
THE TRAIN To CHAIR a apolis 7:30 yates Paul 8:10 every evening; arrives 
YOUR NEAREST Chicago 9:30 following morning 

es KANSAS CITY CARS The enormous traftie constantly carried over this 


“ST LOUIS ST.LOUIS ST. JOSEPH To } TICKET road between Chicago and the Northwest has necessi 


tated and resulted in one of the most solid and sub 


TIME ATCHISON | CHICAGO | anand stantial roadbeds in this country, which, together 


s e | with its unrivalled passenger train equipment and 
AND PEORIA — 20 LEAVENWORTH | R | service, insures to its patrons the hig rhe ‘st degree of 
HOURS | } | sufety and east a 
SPECIAL” OMAHA UNION DEPOTS C. M. PRATT, | J. T. CONLEY, 
| ONLY | AT CHICAGO | 3.7. & PLA Ass't Gen’l Pass. Ag't, 
DINING CAR CO. BLUFFS : St. PAUL. MINN 
IS A ROUTE 








LINCOLN | AND ST. LOUIS. | MINNEAPOLIS, 


| TOPEKA, ETC. | es A GREAT COUNTRY 4 


1s Iti!” belcen be bei7- PALF 
a : = acai Lites und Me aiitt Coas7.- 
few can learn all “aD I) from 


Notre—Dr.F. Il. DeVaux. Sup't CHAS. E. HEIDEL, TAE mI 































TANEXM 
een US 


iP Pla ow State Board of yy and Sec. & Treas. ne I J 
vet tis Now arti ait . 
Double Chloride of Gold Remedy. Af SP PAU Min, oe omens 


7; x $ 200 p YEAR, 


The Keeley Institute, STEP? EY 


acear : 
— FOR THE CURE OF THE . 
Totntromeee it, onein every county ortownfurnished DOGS of Every Description: 
reliable persons (either sex) who will promise to show it. Li h i 
Send at once to Inventors Co., N. ¥. City, P.O. Box 2252, quor, Opium and Tobacco Habits, also Neurasthenia. | Newfoundlands, Mastiffs, St. Bernards, Greyhounds, 
** 3 


ull, Fox, Skye and Scotch Terriers, Collies, Pugs, 









Spaniels. Beagles, Foxhounds, Setters and Pointers, 








ANSY PILLS ! saeiareineepieonionn ngs A. Lastitate in NW. Dak. — Ferrets, Maltese Cats, pet animals, fancy pigeons, 
oultry. 
VALLEY CITY, NORTH DAKOTA. “i Send stamp for price list. Live foxes wanted. 
; bo Oo hile HERMAN KOESCH, 215 Market St., St. Louis, 
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iy NORTHWESTERN 
PROGRESS. 


Wisconsin. 
rune Chippewa River & Meno- 
nee Railroad is to be extended 
from the present terminus north 
of Deer Lake north to Hayward 
twenty-eight miles, and eventually on to Lake Supe- 
It is also proposed to build from the southern 


Landing south to Chippewa 


operation 


ppewa 


Falls. about forty miles company now has 


fron 
half n 


Chippewa 


twenty evel I lt " 


Landing north toa pe t six and one lessnorth 


Deer Lake 


A THOUGHTLESS man looking fora farm would not 


naturally come to the syivan glades of Northern Wis 

n for a location, says the Ashland Press, But by 
eference to the files of the United States land office 
i Ashland, it may be seen, however, that there are 


. ‘ ndisposed Government land in 
the Ashland land district, 


rgve enough t 


a territory of fertile land 
100,000 farmers. 


rhe 


furnish homes for 


Nature has been very bounteous with her gifts. 


rrich red clay n which the elements are so 
xed that it grows anything from a peanut to a pine 
Minnesota. 


luk Sebool of Agriculture of the Minnesota experi 








ent stat opened up on October 10th with a larger 
mile f students than ever before, and the most 
ouraging auspices. The new building, for which 
he last legisliture appropriated $30,000, has been com- 
D i and furnished and the new instructors have 
ed pp their duties 
I. 1. ANSON, general inager of the projected Min 
i} St. Paul & Lake Superior road, writes the 
hea i that surveys have been completed for 
} i Minneapol to Superior, and the con- 
f truct hia nlettoD. W.and Samuel 
(irant ba sult. ¢ ng. bridging, piling and 
“ ey i Dece ber Ist next, and 
' April Ist, IS04 
n Mt i | aude arrangements by which 
i ndependent output fromthe Mount 
i I ef tseason of 1,000,000 tons. The ar- 
ingement provides money for mining and delivering 
eat lower lake docks. The output now decided 
the dated mines for next season is also 
“ nM I} ruurantees that during next year 
st lea WH)OMM) bons e will be shipped from Duluth 
Mesaba Range Duluth News Tribun 
Prue Duluth & Winnipeg will next spring be ex- 
ended to the Red River Valley and also to Winni- 
per, where t will connect with the main line of the 
Canadian Paciti As u preliminary step General 
lratt Manager Orr has leased offices in Duluth for 
the freight department of both roads. Both the South 
Shore and the Duluth & Winnipeg are controlled by 
Canadian Pacifi nterests, and after the completion 
to W peg it isexpected that the main traftie of the 
latter road will be via this route, effecting a consider- 
able iving in the rail haul of freight 
rHE report comes from Mankato that the building 


Now that labor and build- 


isexpensive as formerly, the 


om has struck that city 


ng material is not quite 


people who have been hoarding their money for some 

e have decided that itis best to invest in building 
ind real estate If the same condition of affairs is 
oticed in other ties, especially in the large ones, 
thie ecent per d of ce pression will have one good 
result. Itis gradually dawning upon the possessors 

money that it isa good time to invest in all kinds 
f property, and they are drawing money out of hid- 
g placesand placing it in circulation Minneapolis 
L f 

North Dakota. 
Put new town of Velva has sprung up on the Soo, 


twenty-two miles east of Minot 


val Minot 


McHenry County, and 
is fairtor itself 


Hr new State Normal School at Valley City isina 


irishing condition. It has a handsome building 
ind ext ve park like grounds on the Sheyenne 
River 

SHIPMENTS of stock over the transcontinental lines 
h year are greatly in excess of those of previous 
years, according to reports from railway headquart- 





There is considerably more North Dakota stock 
being shipped East this year than ever before, and the 
be said of Manitoba and the Northwest. 


ers 


same may 

Pus Lic school lands in the Red River Valley are in 
notwithstanding the 
purchasers in nearly every instance are North Dakota 
the fact might be taken as an indication of 
the faith they have in the future of the “bread basket 
Grand Forks Herald, 


demand “stringency.” As the 


farmers 


of the world.” 


to the front. A correspondent has discovered that 
North Dakota is proving a State of curiosities in veg- 
etables Not long ago mention was 
made of the vegetable world 
that were on exhibition in the North Dakota building. 
Now comes C. A. Deming, of Willow City, who sends a 
basket of grapes to the Fair. He raised 
just twenty miles south of the extreme north- 
Dakota, a point usually 
He raised sixty 
bushels of these grapes, a variety resembling the Con- 
cord and quite as attractive. The basket he sent has 
the pomological department for 
A few yeara ago Dr. Falley had two or three 
very fine grape vines in his garden at Breckenridge, 
Wahpeton Globe. 


fruits and cereals. 


several curiosities in 


them, he 


writes 
ern boundary line of North 


regarded as much too cold for grapes. 


been entered ir 


award 
loaded with grapes. 


South Dakota. 


Tue Yankton & Sioux Falls lineof the Great North- 
ern, Sixty-two miles long, was completed last month. 
Hills & Ft 
railroad 


Tue Black 
record for 


Pierre company broke the 
the Black Hills. In 


seven and a half days, the force laid ten miles of track, 


building in 


both tiesand steel, and built twenty-four bridges with 
trestle work averaging seventy-five feet each, and all 


this without any previous preparation.— Deadwood 
Pioneer 
Montana. 
ALLEN BALDWIN, the prosperous and painstaking 
ranchman west of town, produced 6,000 pounds of 


potatoes from a piece of ground six rods long by eight 
The 


that they fairly grew out of the ground and had their 


rods wide potatoes were so everlasting thick 
eyes open and looked at the digger—while he was dig- 
ving them up outof the rich loam.— Red Lodye New Idea. 
Coucu, of Great Falls, 
reporter lately: “No, sir, copper mining has not yet 
suffered materially from the against 
silver. We are now employing from 500 to 600 men at 
our nearly 700 the 


pushing our work hard aseverin the existence of the 


THos said tou St. Paul Globe 


movement 


smelters and men at mines, and 
company. Copper has, of course, suffered to some ex- 
tent, like all 


stringent times; 


business over the country, from the 
but there isstill enough profit inour 
product to keep us a-going.’ 

FRANK L 
Government in the Flathead Country during the past 
isin town and 


S1izeER, who has prosecuted surveys for the 
summer, reports that something more 
than half the field work under contract for the season 
is completed, with fair prospect that the remainder of 
the survey will be 
setin. Mr. Sizer 
tion that a considerable coal basin 


finished before the winter storms 
is convinced from personal observa- 
is included in the 
north of Columbia Falls, over which he has 
that im- 
discoveries than heretofore made will 
the future. All land suited to 
‘riculture in the Flathead region has been filed upon 
and occupied by settlers, and of timber lands there 
remains but little of value subject to location under 
the land laws.— Helena Herald. 


country 


recently run his instruments, and more 


portant those 


be announced in near 








THE cyanide process o treating refractory ores has 
interest by mining men all 
The following, extracted from an account 


interesting: 


been watched with 
the State. 


over 


in an exchange, is The process of ex- 
tracting gold from ore has been fully and successfully 
tested at Cooke City and this success is cause for great 
satisfaction to the Henderson Mountain Mining Co., 
who earned the distinction of being the first to intro- 
the process in that camp. A new dryer will be 


putin, and it is claimed the output will average $1,000 


duce 


per day when allis in readiness, the cyanide mill sav- 
ing ninety-five percent of the gold. The management 
congratulated the persistency upon 
which they have labored to bring their property toa 


is to be upon 

paying basis and upon demonstrating the success of 

the cyanide process as applied to ores of that district. 
Helena Herald. 


Idaho. 

Tue Wood River Valley, unless all reports are un- 
true, iscoming to the front as a copper producer, and 
the big Philadelphia and Idaho smelter at Ketchum 
that cost $1,000,000, the most complete in Idaho, started 
on copper ore September 25, the product being sent to 
Salt Lake to be refined. The first copper discoveries 








in that section of ITdahoin 188, on what is 
mountain of copper. A couple of miners 
staked out claims, did a little work and proved to the 
satisfaction of a number of enterprising men that the 
huge blow-outs and chimneys of ore that showed on 
the surface indicated that vast ore bodies obtained 
with depth. 


were made 
called a 


IN the western part of Idaho, around Payette and 
Weiser, prune orchards are yielding at the rate of $200 
to $400 per acre per annum. Ere many years the whole 
of the Snake River Valley that can be irrigated will 
be covered with orchards that will yield from $50 to 
$500 per acre. 


W.M. NESBIT, manager of the Gold Hill mine at 
(Quartzburg, southern Idaho. is the inventor of a new 
device for saving flour gold. The machine consists of 
a long, narrow box,in the bottom of which is a layer 
of amalgamated copper plates. At intervals of about 
six inches are slats of copper plates in a vertical 
position, each extending across the box and so ar- 
ranged that water turned into the box undera slight 
pressure will be forced under the first plate, over the 
top of the second, under the third and so on to the 
end 
of gold when run through the box with the fine sand. 
to escape the amalgamated plates. may 
the first twoor three plates, but it will be attracted 
furtheron either to the pieces of copper on the bottom 


Mr. Nesbit claims it is impossible for a particle 


Some pass 


or to the uprights. 


Oregon. 

Tue Crown Paper Company of Oregon City will soon 
erecta wood pulp mill on the Willamette at the mouth 
of the Molalla River. The company wishes to be able 
manufacture the pulp needed in its own pulp mill. It 
now buys all the wood pulp used. 





ON the Allen, near Salem, there 


pear tree that was planted in 


farm of Martin 
“fall butter” 
IN47, and ranks now among the monarchs of the orch- 
ard. This tree is fifty feet and two inches in height 
and its trunk 
ference at the base 
isa limb that measures four feet and seven inches in 


stands a 


is seven feet and two inches in circum- 


Seven feet from the ground there 
circumference. This tree produced a hundred bushels 
of pears this season. 


Washington. 


STEVENSON is the only town in Skamania County, is 
already the county seat, though only three months old, 
and now has a population of over fifty inhabitants, a 
post-office, saloon, hotel, bank, billiard hall and the 
only newspaper in the county. 

A LARGE deposit of tale, a magnesian mineral used 
in the manufacture of paper, has been discovered on a 
farm near Arlington, and will probably be developed 
so as to supply the Everett mill which now obtains its 
supply of three car-loads a week from St. Lawrence 
County, N. Y. 


OCTOBER 2 the last connection was made on the long- 
distance telephone line between Spokane. Portland 
and Willamette points, Tacoma, Seattle and 
Sound points, thus completing the second 


Puget 
longest 
telephone line in the world, involving an outlay of 
nearly $250,000, 


MANAGER C. H. LEADBETTER has let the contract for 
completion of the entire system of the Prosser Falls & 
Priest Rapids Irrigating Company to C. W. Everest & 
Co., Portland. Work is now in progress. The con- 
tractor has given $50,000 bonds to insure completion of 
the contract. The work 
to cost about $200,000. 


now to be done is estimated 


THE Oregon Improvement Company has recently 
completed the extension of its flume two miles further 
up into the mountains, near Walla Walla, making its 
total length fully twenty-five miles, and rendering 
accessible to market a fine body of soft-grained pine. 
A steam sawmill has been put in for the purpose of 
manufacturing it into lumber. 


COLVILLE RESERVATION in Washington State will 
probably be opened to settlement early next year. 
Surveys are now being made on the land and allot- 
ments will be made to the Indians as soon as the sur- 
veys have been examined by the land commissioners 
and approved by the Secretary. This reservation con- 
tains about 3,000 acres, about half the size of the 
Cherokee Outlet. 


A VANCOUVER correspondent, writing to the Seattle 
Telegraph regarding prune culture, is of the opinion 
that this industry is of the utmost importance to the 
State of Washington. The first prunes put out in the 


State was twelve years ago, near Vancouver, but until 
recently little attention has been paid to this pro- 
duct, and it is estimated that the yield this season 
pounds, as against 2,000,000 for 
This practically 


will reach 3,000,000 
Oregon, and 24,000,000 for California. 
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makes up the total crop of the country. and as the 
consumption of the United States for 1891 was 74,282,322, 
it can be easily seen that there is room for an un- 
limited growth of the business, as no locality other 
than the Pacific Coast will grow prunes. 

THERE is no State in the Union with more produc- 
tive capacities than Washington. Walla Walla alone, 
of the thirty-four counties, will this year produce at 
least $1,200,000 worth of wheat alone, which is nearly 
$1.000 per capita. Add to this the amount to be realized 
from barley. hay, corn, wool, fruit and vegetables, and 
£1,500 per capita will be a conservative estimate based 
on wheat at forty cents per bushel.—Walla Walla 


Statesman 


Tne Tacoma Smelting and Refining Company turned 
out 6,800 bars of bullion during July, weighing 705,178 
pounds and valued at $118,130.82. There were 1,024.07 
ounces of gold worth $39,770.58, 76,785.72 ounces of silver 
worth $4.517.86 and 699,778 pounds of lead worth $25,862. 
The company employed eighty-five men and disbursed 
for labors and supplies during July $7.800.76. During 
the yearending July Ist, $235,000 was paid out for trans- 
portation and labor.— West Coast Trade. 

THE Government work at Armstrong Shoal in the 
river near Willapa has been completed atacost of 
45,750. The bar has been entirely removed and a chan- 
nel made 100 feet wide and eight to ten feet deep at 
low water. The material taken out amounted to only 
3250 yards, but the large proportion of buried stumps 
and trees init rendered the work difficult and slow. 
The appropriation of $18,000 for improvement of the 
Willapa River has been fully expended. 








A REPRESENTATIVE of wealthy hop dealers of Eng- 
land recently visited this section in search of a suit- 
able location for the establishment of an immense 
hop yard. He was very favorably impressed with the 
climatic and other conditions of the Okanogan Valley, 
and saysif title can be secured to the land he will re- 
commend the location of the yard near Alma. It is 
proposed to plant 400 acres the first year and increase 
yearly until 1,000 acres are set out.— Okanogan Outlook. 





Four hundred architects have been supplied with 
contour maps of the grounds upon which the new 
capitolat Olympia will be erected, and the commission 
expects to have fully 100 plans from which to select. 
The bill expressly provides for a structure costing not 
in excess of $1,000,000, but in selecting the plans the 
commissioners state that a very important feature to 
be considered will be a building which can be enlarged 

y additional wings. The grant for public buildings 
covers a little over 320,000 acres of land, of which only 
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a little more than half has been selected, the appraised 


of which amounts to over $1,000,000. In laying 
ve grounds, the commission has taken many 


things into consideration,among whichis the probable 


uctionata future time of a governor's mansion. 


As an instance of the immensity of the business 
conducted by some of the big sawmills on Puget 


it may be stated that last Thursday there was 
wharves of the Port Blakely mill twenty-one 


vessels. with an aggregate tonnage of 17,500 tons, load- 
ing lumber for the various ports of the world, as fol- 


San Francisco, Honolulu, Valparaiso, Hilo, 
i; West Coast, Vallejo, Cal.; San Pedro, Oak 
Santa Barbara, Calcutta, Hamburg and Suva 


Fiji Islands. The mill is cutting 350,000 feet a day, and 


ied to its fullest capacity.— West Coast Trade 





THERE are a few bright spots in the dark desert of 
fanaticism in the West. The city of Seattle is one of 


It is one of the most “Eastern” of all Western 
The silver miasm seems not to have enervated 


the sound money views of the New England men who 


hither. The fifteen banks in that city have not 
ven agitated by a run. What sublime idiocy 


this Western raving is, anyhow! One of the pet 
charges is that New York “gold bugs” are conspiring 
to ruin the South and West. These hated “gold bugs” 
are mostly Eastern merchants and capitalists, who 


1 very largely upon the West and South for 
markets. It is quite on a par with prevalent 


Western notions to suppose that Eastern men would 


rately scheme to destroy the market where their 


goods are sold.— Worcester ( Mass.) Spy. 


Canadian Northwest. 


Some 450,000 cases of salmon have been packed on the 
Fraser River this year in and near New Westminster. 


Kon the Naskusp & Slocan Railway is in full 
graders being strung out nearly to Slocan 
The line has been definitely located tothe head 
lake and the right of way is being cleared. 


BoDWELL & IRVING give notice that application 
will be made to the legislative assembly of British 
Columbia to incorporate a company to construct and 


e a railway from some point on the Gulf of 


Georgia, in Delta Municipality, to New Westminster, 
with power to construct a branch from some point 
in Delta Municipality easterly through the munici- 
palitie 
Abbotsford. The promoters have not decided 
whether to adopt steam or electricity as the motive 
power. 


s of Surrey, Langley and Matsqui to a point 


Recent improvements and the reduction in 
consequent on a general cheapening in the 








A. E. JOHNSON, 


OLAF O. SEARLE, 


A. EK. JOHNSON & CO.,, 
General Land & Emigration A gts. 


STEAMSHIP TICKETS 


to or from 


BANK DRAFTS 


Issued on — leading Banks of 


Durope. 
RAILROAD TICKETS (N 


EUROPEAN POINTS. 


We represent 


to all points 


Cunard, American, White Star, 


and all other first-class lines. 


North, West, South and East, 


AT LOWEST RATES. 


10,000,000 ACRES 


of choice 


RAILROAD LANDS 


Minnesota, Dakotas, Montana 
Idaho, Washingtonand Oregon 


Sold at low prices 
and on easy terms. 





General Office: 





Cor. Third and Sibley Sts., 


ST. PAUL, MINN 























$2 in 


BEFORE YOU BUILD 


Get Our Book, 


‘HOMES FOR ALL.” 


It contains 254 Plates, mostly of houses costing 


$1,000 and upwards, with guaranteed estimate of 
cost. Also some banks, blocks, court and school 
houses, hotels, etc. Book 16x11 inches, 150 pages. 
Sent to any address, express prepaid, on receipt of 
paper, $3 in cloth, gilt top. Sent C. O. D. with 
satuthens of examination if desired. 


Circular of 26 Cuts Free. 


OMEYER & THORI, Architects, 


Chamber of Commerce, ST. PAUL, MINN. 





cost of electric apparatus, it is said, will permit of the 
construction of electrical railways much more cheaply 
than was possible a few years ago 


THE captain of a fishing schooner, recently returned 
from leceland, reports that fully 1.500 people are t 
leave the island for the Canadian Northwest, and a 
the Canadian Government will pay their passage, and 
in other ways enable them to settle in new and mors 


desirable homes, the exodus ts likely to continue at a 
lively rate until only a few thousand Icelanders are 
leftin the bleak seats of their little division of the 


Gothic family. 


TRACKLAYING is making fairly good progress on the 
Nelson & Fort Sheppard Railway, the work being car 
ried on northward from the Pend ‘Orielle bridge near 
the international boundary. The grading at the Nel 
son end is about completed, There need not be an 
idle man in that part of the country as men are 
wanted in every one of the N.& F.S. R. construction 
camps. A rumor, having its origin in Spokane, says 
the Nelson & Fort Sheppard line is being built for the 
cC.P.R. and thataline up the Slocan River to New 
Denver and Nakuspis to be built at no very distant 
date, to connect with the ©. P.R. main line at Revel 


stoke. 
a wee 





‘* The Sunset Poetess.” 

In the October number of Tuk NortTuwesr Maca 
ZINE, Ella Higginson, “the sunset poetess.”” has an in 
tensely interesting short story, the scene of which is 
laid on Bellingham Bay. The story is fullof energy 
enterprise and ability; the plot is delicately blended 
with well sustained characters, and yet the ideas are 
fullof pathos and power. The tale has a worthy ob 
ject- every lineof Mrs. Higginson’'s writings is full of 
noble work, however, looking to the uplifting of hu 
man morals— giving an aptillustration of the triumph 
of a divine soul over a vigorous passion love. It isa 
story witha moral long to be remembered. Read it 
Bellingham Bay Erpress. 

— -*@e — - 
Consumption Cured. 

An old physician, retired from practice, had placed 
in his hands by an East India missionary the formula 
of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy and per- 
manent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, 
Asthma and all Throat and Lung Affections, also a 
positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility and all 
Nervous Complaints. Having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, and desiring to 
relieve human suffering, 1 will send free of charge to 
all who wish it, this recipe in German, French or 
English, with full directions for preparing and using 
Sent by mail, by addressing, with stamp, naming this 
paper, W. A. NOYES, 820 Powers’ Block, Rochester, N 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


—OR— 


Other Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & CO." 


reakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 








j Ithas morethan three times 
| the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delic ious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 





EDW. C. PEASLEE, 


DUBUQUE, = IOWA. 


Fine Ales and Porter. 


Equal in every respect to the imported goods 


SCOTT’S PURCHASING AGENCY, 
703 Manhattan Building, - - St. Paul, Minn. 
All kinds of goods gm for out of town cus- 


tomers. Nocommissions. If samples are wanted send 
stamps for postage on same. 
GEO. W. SCOTT. 


rag. § Security Trust Co.,) cg; p, 
References: iC. E. Dickerman, 5 5* Paul. 
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Finance and Real Estate 


WASHINOTON. 


FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


Pap UP CAPITAL, - - $500,000. 


Does a general banking business. Receives 
deposits, and liberal rates of interest paid on | 
daily balances subject to check. 


Drrectors: John S. Baker, Ge Browne, 


orge 


Schulze, -* D. Campbell, C. W. Griggs. T. B. Wallace, 
Ohester Thorne. | 
T. B. WALLACE, President 1. S. BAKER, Vice Pres't. | 
P. C., KAUFFMAN, Cashier } 
J. FURTH, Pres H.C. COMEGYS. V. Pres 
WILSON M. SNYDER, Cashier 


First National Bank, 


SNOHOMISH, WASH. 


Capital, $50,000. Surplus and Profits, $35,000. 
DIRECTORS 
J.Furta, H.C. Comecys 
S. VesTaL, BAILEY GATZERT 
Ui STINSON, Ww. WHITFIELD 
WILSON M. SNYDER 


SNOHOMISH LAND CO., 


o=Snohomish, 


Washington.=-+ 
Farm Lands, 


Timber Lands 


Snohomish City Property. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


M. B. ERSKINE, Pre ent G 


| 







Paul 


| A.N. Fitcn, Pres’t 





«Q. ERSKINI 


Cash Capital, $1,000,0O00°. 


_| American Casualty Insurance and Security Company 


OF BALTIMORE Cri’=x . 


Employers’ and Public Liability, Boiler, Elevator and 
Accident Insurance. 


Security Bonds. 


For information apply to 


T. E. PENNEY, 
250 Temple Court, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Resident Manager, 


H.C. Bostwick, Vice Pres’t. 
Henry Hewitt, Jr., Vice Pres’t. 
ACHILLES, Cashier. W.G. HELLAR, Ass’t Cash. 


CAPITAL, $500,000. 


Traders Bank of Tacoma. 


Tru STEES: H.C  ostwiek H. A. Strong, A. M. Stewart, 
W. Griggs, George Bre own, a lL. Achilles, Henry 

Hewitt Jr.. P eu fe hulze, A. N. Fitch. 
TACOMA, WASH. 


H. L. 


ORECON. 


The First National Bank, 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 


Designated Depository and Financial Agents 
of the United States. 


Capital and Surplus, - : - $1,000,000. 


HENRY FAILING, President. 
H. W. CORBETT, Vice President. 
G. E. WITHINGTON, Cashier. 
H. J. CORBETT, Ass’t Cashier, 





NORTH DAKOTA. 





LANDS 
' for sale on 
Easy Terms. 
Address B.S. RUSSELL, 


Gen’) Ag’t Minnesota & Dakota Land & Investment Co, 
JAMESTOWN, N. D. 





J. J. WATSON, Gen. Agt. 
For Minn., N. Dak. and S. Dak., 
96 E. 4th St., St. PAUL, MINN. 





MONTANA. 


1 0. 1649 J 


First National Bank, 


HELENA, MONTANA. 


United States Depository. 


Paid up Capital, . - - 
Surplus, - - « 








$500,000 
700,000 





General Banking Business and Collections in the North- 
west receive prompt attention. 


8. T. HAUSER, Pres’t. E. W. KNIGHT, Cashier. 
T. H. KLEINSCHMIDT, Ass’t Cashier. 
GEO. H HILL, Second Ass’t Cashier. 








PICTURESQUE RED LODGE. 





The picturesque and future great city of Red 
Lodge has had her pathetic and sorrowful vicis- 
situdes; her trials and vexatious tribulations; 
her vivacious and animated little boomlets; her 
chaste and virgin dreams of alluring bliss; her 
virulent storms of sombrous adversity; her tri- 
umphant victories of immortal glory and achiev- 
ment; and the scowls of witches, demons, crones, 
traducers and viragos—and still with all this 
misfortune—proudly soars into ethereal heights 
above all the substantial towns of Montana. We 
have a multiplicity of resources to give away; are 
in the classic embrace of the richest coal belt on 
earth; fabulously rich gold and silver mines in 
the suburbs; asbestos in the snow-capped moun- 
tains; asphalt in the romantic foot-hills; oily and 
fertile soil in the pretty and dimpled valleys; 
sleek horses, fat cattle and woolly sheep nibbling 
the succulent and nutritious grass of ten thous- 
and hills, dales and vales. We are lovingly ca- 
ressed in the morning as we arise to greet the 
festive morn—by a perfumed Rocky Mountain 
zephyr— that leaves a fragrant taste on the lips— 
that angel girls would weep over.—Red Lodge 
( Mont.) New Idea. 





Vice President 


8.8. LYON, Cashier. C. E. 


ROBBINS, Ass’t Cashier. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 


Capital paid in, $150,000. 


M. B. ERSKINF, 


G. (). ERSKINE, 
J). H. FORSYTHE, 


OF EAesO, aT. 2. 


Established 1878 


DIRECTORS: 


J. W. SMITH, 
S. TYLER, 


W. H. WHITE, 


Surplus, $100,000. 


N. K. HUBBARD, S. NEWMAN, 


S..S. LYON. 
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Leading Educational Institutions of Minnesota. 


SHATTUCK SCHOOL, 


Fifty miles south of St. Paul. 


=. © 


Faribault, Minn. 


Everything possible is done for the care and comfort and ed:1cation of Boys. 


Fifteen experienced men as teachers; military and athletic training; a most healthful and 
beautiful location; excellent buildings. Boys admitted at any time. Send for catalogue full of 


information before choosing any other school. 
REv. JAMES DOBBIN, Rector. 





St. Meary’s ELa lil, 


Faribault, Minnesota, 50 miles south of St. Paul, 


Begins its 28th year September 21st. 


Miss E11a F. Lawrence, Principal. 
Rt. Rev. H. B. Wuiprtt, D. D., LL. D., Rector. 


Scientific and classical course. Prepares for Welles'ey. 


St. Joseph’s Female Academy, 


BOARDING AND DAY-SCHOOL, 
& Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph. B 


ALL BRANCHES TAUGHT. Special attention paid to Music and Art. 


«For catalogue address ademas 
THE DIRECTRESS, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


THE J. D. HESS BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


Pioneer Press Building, St. Paul, Minn., 


TEACHES SHORTHAND by Mail and Personally, 
and procures GOOD POSITIONS for all Pupils 
when competent. 


Greater demand from RAILROAD CORPORATIONS, BANKS, MERCANTILE 
HOUSES for young men and women than we can supply. Write for catalog. 




















> 
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2The only School in the Northwest giving students the benefit of ACTUAL BUSINESS PRACTICE. 


ST. PAUL COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, | _7~ 
387 Wabasha St., “jal: 


Post-office Block. 











507 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis. Minn. 

Leading Business, Shorthand and Telegraphic school 
in the West. Send name and receive the finest speci- 
All graduates, before receiving their “Diploma,” | }!°!>, peggy oe os oan ty nell eee 


pass an examination before representatives T. J. CATON, Pres't. 


from leading business and banking sae caaaaaoiay 
COLUMBIAN COLLEGE, 


houses of this city. 
. ‘ 
30 Years’ Experience. TERMS MODERATE. Minneapolis, Minn , 
Information given by calling personally at the Col- 
lege, Room 2, or addressing 
B. W. BOENISCH, Principal. 
Refers, by permission, to any and allof the following 
residents of St. Paul: Herman Scheffer, cashier Union 
Bank; Thos. Kerker, Board of Public Works; L. Bosch, 
Bank of Minnesota; Hon. A. R. Kiefer. M. of C. 


B. W. BOENISCH, Principal. 


FRED H. CRIGER, Sec’y. 


Successor to MINNEAPOLIS ACADEMY. 


Prepares students for the State University, for 
Teaching, and for Business pursuits. 


Enter now. Expenses very low. Circulars free. 





In corresponding with any of the above institutions please mention this 
magazine. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Ts the University of the State of Minnesota. 


IT OFFERS : 
A free education to everyone in eleven distinct 
courses of study, leading to the bachelor’s degree 
advanced work leading to the master’s degree or its 


equivalent; also still more advanced work in some 
special line leading to the doctor’s degree 

A free three years’ course of study in the best School 
of Agriculture in the world 

A special two years’ course for teachers 

A course in Law, with tuition as low as consistent 
with the carrying on of a first-class course of in- 
struction. 

A course in Medicine and Surgery; acourse in Homeo 
pathic Medicine and Surgery; acourse in Dentistry; 
a course in Pharmacy 

IT WANTS: 

Everyone to take advantage of the facilities it offers 
for the securing of a good education 

A STATEMENT OF WHAT IT Costs to attend the U niver- 
sity one year may be found on page 228 of the Cata- 
logue. Tuition is absolutely free except in = the 
strictly professional departments 
A 20-page descriptive catalogue, giving full infor- 

mation concerning the various departments of the 

University, will be sent free to any address. 

Address CYRUS NORTHROP, Pres., 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Please mention this magazine. 











sT. CATHERINE’S SCHOOL, 
139-141 Pleasant Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


Boarding and day school for girls. Competent teach 
ers inevery department. Prepares pupils for Eastern 
colleges. hast for catalogue to Miss M.S. Dusin 
BERRE, Principal. Visitors: Rt. Rev. H. B. Whipple, D 
D., LL. D., Bishopof Minnesota; Rt. Rev. M.N. Gilbert 
D.D., LL. D., Assistant Bishop of Minnesota. 


NORTHWESTERN PIANO, ORGAN, 


VOICE, VIOLIN 
CONSERVATORY All branches Music. 
Elocution, Languages 
OF MUSIC. 2 Teachers. 500 pupils 
Send for catalogue 
608'¢ Nicollet Ave., CLARANCE A. MARSHALL 
MINNEAPOLIS Director 


PITMAN SHORTHAND COLLEGE, 


BOSTON BLOCK, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


All graduates of this college are holding positions 
The Principal has had twenty years’ experience. Send 
for terms and circulars. 

Business men furnished stenographers without 
charge to either party. 


CARLETON COLLEGE, 


Full Classical, Literary and Scientific courses, Wide 
range of electives. Post-graduate work. Special fa 
cilities for study in Pure Mathematics and Astronomy 
at the Observatory. 

THE ACADEMY 
fits for college and teaches English branches. 
School of Music Fully Equipped. 
Open to students of either sex. Expenses very low 
Fall Term opens Sept. 13, 1893. 
For catalogue and circulars address 
Jas. W. ARMSTRONG, President. 
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NORTHWEST GENERAL ELECTRIC 60, 


Nos. 403, 405, 407 Sibley St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


General Agents for all Products of the Thomson-Houston Electric Co., 
General Electric Co., and Edison Electric Co. 


Dealers in all kinds of Electrical Apparatus and Supplies, 
and Uontractors for all classes of ELECTRICAL INSTALLATIONS. 


Branches: Portland,Ore., Helena, Mont. 








NORTH WESTERN FUEL CO., 
Coal Shippers. 


§ Duluth, Wast Supe 
) 


or, Washburn, 
Green Bay, 


Wharves: waukee. 


Genera! Office, Endicott Bld’g, St. PAUL, MINN. 


1, WHARRY 
Pec re tary 


1. Dp. MATHEWS 


] & I i 


THE NORTHWESTERN LIME CO., 


Lime, Cement, Plaster, Hair, Etc. 


OFFICE 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


k.C. BROWN 
Vice Pres 


GENERATI 


108 East Fourth St., 


Ww sale Ware) 


st. Paul, Duluth, Minneapolisand Minnesota Transfer 


———- ES’ SCALES, 


ECLIPSE WIND MILLS, 
Tanks, Pumps, Pipes, etc. 
The Best Goods in the Market. 


PAIRBANES, MORSE & CO., 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


ST. PAUL FOUNDRY COoO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Architectural Iron Works. 


STEEL BEAMS CARRIED IN STOCK. 
Write for prices and designs of Columns, 
Works on Great Northern Railway. 
212 Manhattan Buiiding. 


wee 
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NOYES BROS. & CUTLER, 


Importers and 


Wholesale Druggists, 
Jobbers in | 


Saint PAut, 


400, 402, 404, 406, 408, 410, Srs_ey St., Cor. Srxtru. 





N. LEHNEN, Ph. D., 


Analytical and Technical Chemist. 


Office and Laboratory, No. 133 E. 5th st., Sr. Paun, MINN 


Personal attention given toall kinds of Assaying, | 


Analyzing and Testing Ores, Food, Water, etc. Samples 


by mailorexpress attended to promptly. Writeforterms | 





Sa 


(GPAVING (50 


ADT (oN 


ING, Prete Weep 
ENGRAVING. 


; ¢6.6; RIOD SS} Paut; Minn: 











WHOLESALE COFFEES AND TEAS. 


McCormick, Behnke & Co., 
St. Paul. 


WHOLESALE PAPER AND STATIONERY. 


MINNEAPOLIS ENVELOPE Co., (Mfrs) Minneapolis. 


Wrieut, BARRETT & STILWELL, St. Paul 
Waite & LEonakD, St. Paul. 
Jas. H. Bisnor & Co., Minneapolis. 





‘an CEDAR SHINGLES 


Made from Washington Cedar will last at least 
five times as long as pine shingles. 


They are not only the handsomest shingles made 
Dut they are 


The Most Economical in the long run. 


If you are going to put upa new building or 
reshingle an old one you can’t afford to use any 
other kind. Write to 


SPARKS & MONAGHAN, 
GETCHELL, WAsH. 








MONTANA ITEMS. 


Work on the new railroad from Helena to Cas- 


| tle is progressing quite rapidly. A good deal of 


grading between Helena and Canyon Ferry has 
been done, and surveying parties are east of the 
Missouri River. 
* “i — 
Is not the fact that animal remains are found 
quite abundantly in the auriferous gravels— 


Paints, Oils, Glass, Chemicals, etc., | and often near bed-rock—in the nature of evi- 


dence that the bars and gulches are the product 
of flood and water action, rather than gla- 
cial? The water theory is gaining ground with 


| scientists and observant miners. 


* 

The Montana whortleberry—or huckleberry— 
is one of the most delicious of small fruits. It is 
far superior in flavor and fruit qualities gener- 
rlly, to the Eastern blueberry. The berries seem 
to be of twodistinct varieties—the small crimson 


| berries and the large bluish-black. They are 
| found in greatest perfection and quantities at 


high altitudes, say from 6,000 to 8,000 feet. The 
crop the past season was unusually large—and so 
were the bears that seemed on hand to dispute 
possestion in nearly every berry patch. 

* ~ * 

Why is it that some enterprising distiller of 
perfumes has not utilized the delicate odor of 
the wild syringa which grows in such profusion 
in most mountain districts in Montana, or ‘‘cor- 
raled”’ the overpowering exhalations from the 
“specter” or bear-grass flower? This latter plant 


| seems peculiar to certain districts in Montana. 


Its flower isa great bunch of white blossoms— 
each of which looks like a tube rose—at the end 
of a long, stout stalk; and its perfume is precisely 
that of a tube rose greatly intensified. If per- 
fume in a flower has any commercial value, then 
the Montana specter flower would be a regular 
bonanza. There are a whole lot of curious and 
beautiful flowers and shrubs in the mountains of 
Montana that would doubtless pay the florists 
well to domesticate. N. 
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SKAGIT COUNTY }WASH.| SHINGLE ASSOCIATION. 


Officers: President, P A Woolley, Woolley, Wash ; Vice President, A E Flagg, Avon, Wash ; Secretary and Treasurer, 
Geo E Brand, Mount Vernon, Wash. Number of mil’s in Skagit County, Jan. 1st, 1891, six; number J.in., tat, 1893, thirty- 
five; present cggregate daily capacity, 1,500,000. The principal mills in the county are represented in the cards below. 


ARVIS, METCALF & FERRIS, 
( Wholesale Manufacturers of 


Skagit County Red Cedar Shingles, 


IN CAR LOT ORDERS. 
Capacity 100,000 per day. 
P.O. address, MOUNT VERNON, WASH. 


ee MANUFACTURING CO.,, 
Manufacturers of 
Red Cedar Shingles. 


Daily capacity. 100,000. 
P. O. address, AVON, SKAGIT Co., WASH. 





URLINGTON M’FG CO.,, 
Manufacturers of 


Red Cedar Shingles. 


Daily capacity, 50,000, 
P. O. address, BURLINGTON, SKAGIT Co., WASH. 





ED CEDAR SHINGLE CO., 


Capacity, 100,000. 


Manufacturers Red Cedar Shingles. 


All kinds of dimensionsand fancy butts made to order. 

P. O. address, MOUNT VERNON, SKAGIT Co., WASH. 

W. E. HiGguTrowenr, Pres. J. W. Foster, Vice Prest. 
J. E. Kup, Sec. & Treas. 


KAGIT VALLEY SHINGLE CO. 
N WOOLLEY, WASH., 


Manufacturers of the 
Celebrated Washington Red Cedar Shingles. 
Capacity, 150,000 daily. 
Strictly first-class and of a high grade. 


RIVER LUMBER AND SHINGLE (0, 
ko WOOLLEY, WASBH., 
Manufacturers of and dealers in 
Washington Red Cedar Shingles, Washington 
Red Cedar Lumber, Washington Fir Lumber. 


Write for quotations, delivered f. o. b. your suction. 








\ T. VERNON SHINGLE AND LUMBER COMPANY, 
Manufacturers of 
Red Cedar Shingles and Clear Cedar Lumber. 
Mixed cars of shingles and lumber. 
MOUNT VERNON, WASH. 
Capacity: 200,000 shingles daily, 40,000 lumber daily. 





Capacity: Shingles, 150 M; Lumber, 30 M. 


EDRO LUMBER & SHINGLE Co 


h P. O. address, SEDRO, WASH. 


Manufactur’sof Wash... ;ton Red Cedar Shingles, 
Washington Cedar Beveled Siding, 
Washington Fir Flooring. 


YONKERS & DENSMORE, | 


FREMONT, WASH., 
On the line of the Seattle, Lake Shore & Eastern R. R 





Manufacturers of Red Cedar Shingles, 


Daily capacity 70,000. 


LEAR LAKE SHINGLE & LUMBER C0. 


Office: Room 325 Bailey Building, SEATTLE. 
Mill at CLEAR LAKE, SKAGIT CO 
Manufacturers of 


Washington Red Cedar Shingles. 


Capacity, 220,000 shingles daily. 





WHATCOM COUNTY ;WASH.' SHINGLE ASSOCIATION. 


Banner Shingle County of Washington. Output, Jan. 1, 1891, about 200,000 shingles daily. Daily capacity, March 1, 1893, 
3,000,000, President, Geo. A. Cooper, New Whatcom; Secretary and Treasurer, D. H. DeCan, New Whatcom. 


aN H. DECAN, Manufacturer of 
Cedar Shingles, Whatcom, Wash. 


Capacity, 75,000 daily. Orders promptly attended to. 
HENRY & SONS, 
Red Cedar Lumber and Shingles, 
sUMMI, Whatcom Co., Wash. Daily capacity 40,000. 


BELLINGHAM BAY LUMBER & M’F’G CO., 


Manufacturers of Red Cedar Lumber & Shingles, 
NEW WHATCOM, WASH. 


W, L. MILLER, 





Manufacturers of 











Manufacturer of 
Cedar Shingles and Lumber. 
Capacity: 50,000 shingies daily, 25.000 lumber daily. 
New WHATCOM, WASH. 





Manufacturer of 


Red Cedar Shingles, 
GOSHEN, WASH. 


C. E. OWEN, 


P, H. BLANKENSHIP, Manufacturer of 


High Grade Red Cedar Lumber and Shingles, 
Daily capacity 150,000 shingles and 10.000 ft. of lumber. 
NEw Wuatcom, WASH. 


HAMILTON & CO., Manufacturers of 


Red Cedar Shingles, CUSTER, WASH. 
Daily capacity 80,000. 








PEAVEY & CAMPBELL, Manufacturers and 
wholesale dealers in Red Cedar Lumber and Shingles 
Daily capacity 90.000 shingles and 12,000 ft. lumber. 
Mill and Office, Sumas City, WASH. 


BROWN SHINGLE Co., Manufacturers of 
Red Cedar Shingles, WICKERSHAM, WASH. 
Daily capacity 50,000. 
3 D. REYNOLDS, Manufacturer of 


Red Cedar Shingles, WICKERSHAM, WASH. 
Capacity, 90,000 daily. 








LOVEALL BROS., Manufacturers and dealers in 


Red Cedar Shingles and Siding, 
GOSHEN, WASH. 


MOUNT BAKER SHINGLE M’F’G CoO., 
Manufacturers of 
Red Cedar Shingles and Siding, 
LICKING, WASH. 


J H. PARKER, 





Manufacturer of 


Red Cedar Shingles, 
LAWRENCE, WASH. Capacity, 60,000 shingles daily. 


+pSend this Number East.<’- 


DZ 











VORFOLK SHINGLE CO., 
1 Manufacturers of 
Red Cedar Shingles and Siding. 
Mill at HOLENs, WAsH. 
P.O. address, New WHATCOM, WASH. 
Capacity, 200,000 shingles daily. 


PIERCE COUNTY (WASH.) SHINGLE 
Manufacturers and Dealers. 


— RIVER SHINGLE CO., 
(INCORPORATED.) 

Pioneer Manufacturers and Dealers in 
Washington Red Cedar Shingles and Lumber. 
BUCKLEY, WN. 

Output, 350,000 daily. 


THEOPHILUS CUSHING, President and Manager, 
W.C. CUSHING, Secretary and Treasurer. 











LEADING LUMBER AND SHINGLE M’F’GS 
of Centralia, Lewis Co., Wash. 


Manufacturers of C,. COPPING. 
Cedar Shingles. A. E. DEARBORN 


‘cee SHINGLE CO. 


Daily capacity 90,000 shingles. 


CENTRALIA, WASH. 





|ATSON & Co. 


Manufacturers of Cedar Shingles, 


Daily capacity 45,000 shingles. 
CENTRALIA, WASHINGTON. 
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tween a little girl about 
i d enough to be her 
goon the teps of a neigh 
t er to knowif she had 
rid but I'm going to be 


said the gentle- 
ls were long since grown, 


IL wish,” 


that you would come and be my little girl.” The 
1 dropped her big brown eyes. “IL can't be your 
ttle girl.”’ she said slowly but I'll be your sister 
lea Pic 
He WAS FOR SQUARE BUSINESS 

Phe pia rganist had put his whole soul into his 
“ rmance \ te ent piece was thrown him and 
he accepted it with a smile anda bow. Then an ex 
pre or f doubt swept over his face and he advanced 
t within speaking distance 

Excuse me he said, “but you tella me one thing, if 

ip - 

‘What 

You see u new cust erof ming I wish you to 
t | ‘ 1 y i pa Tor nuther tune or tor me to g 


W 
A JAG THA ASTED TWO DAYS, 
Did you ever \ t father and mother after an ab 
‘ f thirtv vears It is enough to break a man’s 
irt aida prominent Colorado pioneer ‘When I 
left home father was a magnificent specimen of phys- 
il manhood ust turned forty. straight as an arrow 
ind with the rosy cheeks of a boy. Mother looked 
arce thirty the omeliest woman of the county 
Of 1! I knew they had own old-—father was 
y 
| 
NOW THE BREED 
at the suggestion of the waiter I say, waiter 
reed © hen that lays this kind o egg. I'll give youa 
seventy—but I could not think of them as old. When 
t White haired man, bowed with age, and a little 


shivering old woman came forward to greet me, it 
broke my nerve completely 
Well, sir. the little old gentleman had some of the 
der stillon hand that I made the year I ran away to 
follow Grantand find a wife and babies in the sunny 
South. He had boiled it, added a peck of mustard and 
put it up in glass fruit jars All the old neighbors 
ime in that night to see me and father opened up 
several jars of that thirty-year-old cider. It was like 
ind hada tlavor that would take the shine off the 
Falernian of Horace. We all sampled it several times. 
It was only cider, you know. The next morning the 
minister made an early call and found sixteen of his 


ost respectable parishioners too ¢ 


lrunk to spit over 


theirchins. It produced an awful scandal and came 
near disrupting the Campbellite church. The worst 
of the business was that we couldn’t get sober. Six 
hours is long enough for any white man to get rid of 
i Manhattan cocktail jag and eight hours will finish 
up the most profound case of blue label hilarity after 
you set deliberately about it, but we were drunk for 
two days and appeared to be getting drunker all the 


time. Since then 1] refuse to touch 


the yellow-jackets buzzing around it,’ 


Democrat. 


cider unless I see 
’— St, Louis Globe- 
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Strong. “Durable. Simple. “Rapid. 
u teed or moO pas 
wanted a r part iculars 


J. E. Ge ARHART, ‘Clearticid, Pa. 


> Satisfac 








FASCINATING A AND ) PROFITABLE sinaton 


routfits are making hand 


me incomes by wor Pod be irs. Our new 1894 0utit 

« tains many de irable patterns never before If 

you love to do fancy rk for y rself or otbers, you 

want this outfit for the ‘atest and best designs. By our 

new method no hot tron is necessary. Full instructions 

a= Price See li ig mp aon era ything like the rage 
crazy patehw kK niin 


REMNANTS © :."":: 


rers as Broadway 


silk 





weer makers, leading Fil 1 Avenue dress mak- 
ers, ik parasol-maker ,ete, By putting themt 
we get a brilliant assortment of s for patel 
Each package of silk remnants ¢ Sa fine a 
ted pieces, all different colors, idies find profit ar nd 
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javs only. Address 
E NATIONAL M'F'C 
IMPORTING CO.. 

Dearbora St., Chicage, tl. 


15 ®: oer Gay. a it 
LBHTaING PLATER 


ly iating i welry watches 





‘ >. DEL 
Co., Columbus @ o 


Cure Yoursel 


FieveEN Bavs, 








WEAK-MA 


twill send FREE to any man the prescription of 
a new and positive remedy to enlarge smal! weak 


organs, onde sure cure for all weakness in young or 
old men. Cures cases of Lost Manhood, Emis- 
sions and Varicocele in 15 days; disease never 
returns. Correspondence private, all letters sent 
in plain sealedenvelope. Address T. C. Barnes 
News Dealer, Marshall, Mich. 


P , LES ELECTROBOLE 





gives quick relief, cures in a 


few days. Never returns. No 

purge, no salve, mo Sanne re NTs BO intone acy For 
as by druggists t et Addr 

J.M. REE Es. box S290, New York City, N > 


4 Celebrated Female 
— never fail. 
les Gec (0 Ladies declare them 


safe and sure (after tailing 
ag Me and With Taney and Pennyros yal +.) yee 
Dr. 8. T. DIX, Back Ba} 


y, Boston, M 
-FISHERMEN'S OPPORTUNITY __ 
lf your local dealer does not keep 


Paddock’s Angler’s Outfits 


send stamp for catalogue to Pappock 
& Co. 195-197 Halsey St., Newark, N. J 


5 Fortwo years 

AN ro MAN'S. 1 have made 

DL __ A i a eT> 2 week 
atHome. Instructions FREE to lady readers. Sendstamp. 
(No bumbug.) MRS, J. A, MANNING, Box 72, ANNA, OHIO> 


uiogues, Speakers, for School, 
PLAYS: Club and Parlor. Catalogue free 
T. S. DENISON, Pub.Chicago, lll. 


Ww OME Pills. never fail. Alwayssure. Sealed 


$1.00. Stevens & Gustavus, Sole U.S. Agt., 125 State St., 

Chicago, Ill. 

WANTED A LADY to do writing te o- me at her 
own home. — WAGE AD Address 


with stamped enve} ope. 
LILLIAN L. DIGBY, South Bend, Ind, 
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Beeman’s Pennyroyal and Tansy 
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Flathead ~7alley, Montana. 
acim ~—«GLOBE NATIONAL BANK OF KALISPELL ==" "ON 


We do a general banking 








Lumber. business. 
TN 

Capital, $50,000. Surplus, $5,000. 7 
Silver. P » $50, TP » $5, We cheerfully answer in- vw 

uiries. 

Copper. J A. CORAM, , : : President. ? e ty 
Coal. R AMOUR ; a _ oon We make a specialty of ne- x 
emma 3. D. HATCHER, Cashier. gotiating Saves mortgages hae 
Manufacturing. We solicit correspondence. non-residents. 





THE FAMOUS SUNNYSIDE IRRIGATED LANDS. it 


I have over 80,000 acres of the best FRUIT, ALFALFA and HOP LANDS in the world 


Under the main canal of the Northern Pacific, Yakima & Kittitas Irrigation Co., which is sixty miles long and waters the handsome and fertile valley 
known as SUNNYSIDE, in the lower Yakima Valley. Peaches, Pears, Apples, Plums, Apricots, Cherries, Prunes, and Grapes grow prolific here. 
No failure; crops every season. Water when you wantit. Tracts from ten acres upwards. Write for information. 

JAMES KNOX, ZILLAH, PIERCE Co., WASH. 


AY ee che le nd te 


Is delightfully situated at the south entrance to Gray’s Harbor, lying 
between South Bay and the grand Pacific Ocean, 











And forming a deep and well protected harbor on one side and the most magnificent sea beach in the world on the 
other. The location is studded with beautiful groves and trees, and enchanting natural drives along the strand. 
The town is one year old and growing rapidly. It has now three elegant hotels, a $10,000 school house, and nearly 
all lines of business are represented. ‘thousands spent their summer here. It is the most charming summer resort in 
America. Have ahome here. Write for information to 


THE WESTPORT BEACH TOWNSITE CoO., 
Westport, Chehalis Co., Washington. 


SUPERIOR, the @@oSSof the NORTHWEST! 





a ee 





The Head of the Great Lakes! The Portage Between the Atlantic and Pacific ! 
SSE 


———YILL qr7=a—— 


To Solvent and Substantial Industrial and Commercial Concerns, 
FREE SITES. FREE RENTS. 


CASH CAPITAL, Subscribed or Loaned, and | 
SUBSIDIES for Hands Employed. 


e e € at IN 
=tig—— SIGs — oo 
wes Ss .s 


TO WORKINGMEN: Plenty of work at good wages. (The annual report of the City Statistician 
shows upwards of 6,000 hands employed). HOMES costing $600 and upwards (houses built on plans to suit), and 
which may be paid for in from 10 to 15 years, in monthly installments of $9 and upwards. 

Call on or write to 





Land and River Improvement Co., q 
West Superior, Wisconsin. j 
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Northern Paeific | 


RAILROAD LANDS 


FOR SALE. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Company has a large quantity of very productive and desirable 


AGRICULTURAL AND GRAZING LANDS 


For sale at LOW RATEs and on EASY TERMS. These lands are located along the line of the 
States traversed by the Northern Pacific Railroad as follows : 





In Minnesota, - > Upwards of 1,250,000 Acres 
‘ss 
In North Dakota, - - 6,800,000 Acres 
In Montana, - - - ” 17,450,000 Acres 
“ 
In Northern Idaho, - - - 1,750,000 Acres 
‘ 
In Washington and Oregon, - - ' 9,375,000 Acres 
AGGREGATING OVER 
36, GOO OOO Acres. 
These lands are for sale at the LOWEST PRICES ever offered by any railroad company, ranging chiefly 
FROM $2.60 TO SiO PER ACRE 
For the best Wheat Lands, the best diversified Farming Lands, and the best Grazing Lands now open for set- 
tlement. In addition to the millions of acres of low priced lands for sale by the Northern Pacific R. R. Co., on 
easy terms, there is still a Irrge amount of Government land lying in alternate sections with the railroad 
lands. open for entry, free, to settlers, under the Homestead and other Land Laws. 
TERMS OF SALE OF NORTHERN PACIFIC R. R. LANDS: 

Agricultural land of the company east of the Missouri River, in Minnesota and North Dakota, are sold chiefly 
at from $4 to $8 peracre. Grazing lands at from $3 to $4 per acre, and the preferred stock of the company 
will be received at parin payment. When lands are purchased on five years’ time, one -sirth is required at time of 
purchase, and the / nee in five equal annua payments, with interest at 7 per cent, 

The price of agricultural lands in North Dakota, west of the Missouri River, ranges chiefly from $3 to 85 
per acre, and grazing lands from $1.25 to $2.50 per acre. In Montana the price ranges chietiy from $38 to $5 
per acre for agricultural land, and from $1.25 to $2.60 per acre for grazing lands. If purchased on five years’ 
time, one-sixth cash and the balance in five equal annual cash payments. with interest at 7 per cent per annum. 

of agricultural landsin Washington and Oregon ranges chiefly from $2.60 to $10 per acre. If 


The price i 
purchased on fire years’ time, one-tifth cash t 
fifth of principal and interest due at end of each next four years, 


For prices of lands and town lots in Minnesota, North Dakota and Montana, Eastern Land District 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad, apply to WM. WAUGH, Gen’! Land Ag’t, St. Paul, Minn, 


For prices of lands and town lots in Washington, Idaho and Oregon, Western Land District of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad, apply to PAUL SCHULZE, Gen’! Land Ag’t, Tacoma, Wash. 


WRITE FOR PUBLICATIONS. 
Send for the following named illustrated publications, containing sectional land 


DO THIS! maps, and describing the finest large bodies of fertile AGRICULTURAL AND 
GRAZING LANDs now open for settlement in the United States. 


Atend of first year the interest only on the unpaid amount. One- 


Interest at 7 per cent per annum. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Company mail free to all applicants the following Illustrated Publications, con- 
taining valuable maps, and describing Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and O nm. They 
describe the country, soil. climate and productions; the agricultural and grazing areas; the mineral districts and 
timbered sections; the cities and towns; the free Government iands; the low-priced railroad lands for sale, and the 
natural advantages which the Northern Pacific country offers to settlers. The publications contain a synopsis of the 
United States jand laws, the terms of sale of railroad Jands, rates of fare for settlers. and freight rates for household 
goods and emigrant movabies. The publications referred to are as follows: 

A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF NORTH DAKOTA, showing the Government lands open to settlers, and 
those taken up, and the railroad Janis for sale and those sold in the district covered by the map. It contains 

descriptive matter concerning the country, soil, climate and productions, and the large areas of unsurpassed agri- 

cultural and pastoral lands adapted to diversified farming in connection with stock raising. 

A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF EASTERN WASHINGTON AND NORTHERN IDAHO, showing the 
uaoccupiec and occupied Government lands, the sold and unsold ratiroad lands, with descriptive matter relat- 

ing to this portion of the Northern Pacific country. This region contains large ereas of fine agricultural lands 

and grazing ranges, rich mineral districts and valuable bodies of timber. 

A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF WESTERN AND CENTRAL WASHINGTON, showing the unoccupied 
aiid occupied Government lands, the soid and unsold railroad lands, in Central and Western Washington, in- 

cluding the Puget Sound section, with descriptive matter concerning the extensive timber regions, mineral districts, 

and the agricultural and grazing lands. 

A MONTANA MAP, showing the Land Grant of the Northern Pacific R. R. Co., and the Government surveys in 
the districts covered by the map, with descriptions of the country, its grazing ranges, mineral districts, forests, 

and agricultural sections. 


ALSO SECTIONAL LAND MAPS OF DISTRIOTS IN MINNESOTA. 


‘ 1 Ae writing for publications, include the names and addresses of acquaintances, and publications will be sen 
© them also. 


\ ih 7 ’ \\ They are illustrated and contain valuable maps and descriptive matter, and are 
WRITE FOR Pl BLIC ATIONS. MAILED FREE OF CHARGE W all applicants. For information relating to lands 
and the Northern Pacific country, address 


P. B. GROAT, 
General Emigration Agent, 


CHAS. B. LAMBORN, 
Land Commissioner, 


or 





ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 





Where the Wird Blows. 


The Chicago Herald says thas tbe northwest- 
ern corner of the United States appears to be phe- 
nomenally prolific of whiskers. In confirmation 
of this statement, its Washington correspondent 
has been writing up the hirsute development of 
the senators and representatives from this sec- 
tion. The two Oregon senators, Dolph and 
Mitchell, are singled out as notable examples of 
whisker-growing in the Northwest. Perkins of 
California and most of the senators and represen- 
tatives from Oregon and Washington and Cali- 
fornia are cited in illustration of the beard-grow- 
ing capacity of this region. In the assemblage 
of smooth-shaven statesmen at Washington this 
hirsute development is all the more noticeable. 
The Herald says that a wag in the press gallery 
looking down upon the Oregon and Washington 
delegation remarked: ‘‘There are several rail- 
roads concealed behind those whiskers.” 


* 
* * 


A Field for Explorers, 


There are portions of the northern continent 
about which even less is known than about the 
wilds of Central Africa. The great region ex- 
tending from the headwaters of the Saguenay 
River to Hudson’s Bay is almost entirely unex- 
plored. It is generally held that it issuch acold 
and desolate country that all thoughts of settle- 
ment are impracticable. These ideas may be 
largely modified when that region has been map- 
ped out. Indians tell of a great lake and of large 
rivers in that wide expanse of country. 

After giving considerable thought to the sub- 
ject, the Canadian geographical survey has un- 
dertaken the exploration of this section of the 
continent. Whatever may be the practical re- 
sults of this expedition it will certainly gratify 
scientific curiosity. A small party of explorers 
already are working its way from Lake St. John 
across the country to Ungava Bay. If this party 
meets with success it will continue its work next 
summer from Ungava northward to the trading 
posts on Hudson’s Bay.— Spokane Review. 


* 
* 7 


An Eventful Career, 


There is, in some respects, a curious fitness in 
the appointment of ex-Gov. William R. Marshall 
to the position of secretary to the State Historical 
Society. For he is himself a sort of incarnated 
history of Minnesota, where he has lived for for- 
ty-six years. He was one of the first white men 
who planted his stakes in Minnesota, and his life 
here spans the whole period from the first be- 
ginnings of white settlement for other purposes 
than the fur trade till now. And he has been a 
large part of the history of the State since then. 
He was among the first of the founders and build- 
ers of the commonwealth. His private career 
has been almost a romance in its range of exper- 
iences, its vicissitudes, the frequency of its ups 
and downs, and at many points it runs into the 
public life of the State. Hehas been miner, sur- 
veyor, woodsman, merchant, banker, legislator, 
editor, soldier, farmer and stockman, governor 
of the State, railroad commissioner, real estate 
speculator, and we forget what else. He has 
made and lost eight or nine fortunes. And 
through all the mutations of his career—in pros- 
perity or in adversity—in public orin private life 
he has always been the same brave, high-minded, 
honest, noble, kindly Christian gentleman.— 
St. Paul Pioneer Press. 
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ESTABLISHED 1876. 


THE SARGENT COMPANY — 
FORMERLY Che Congdon Brake Shoe Co. a 


American Foundry Co., 
Tacoma, Wash. 
AGENTS FOR 
THE SARGENT CO., 
59th & Wallace Sts., CHICAGO. 5G 
Licensed by THE CONSOLIDATED BRAKE SHOE COMPANY. 





IRON & STEEL FOUNDERS 


S9™ & WALLACE STS. CHICAGO. 


BRAKE SHOES-STEEL CASTINGS. 


[LLINOIS STEEL COMPANY, ana'mit'Pig tron, Spiegel and. Ferre 
: » and Mill Pig Iron, Spiegel and Ferro- 
Manganese; Iron and Steel Merchant Bar; Nails and Rail Fastenings; Light “T” and Street Rails; Steel Blooms 
Slabs, Billets and Wire Rods of any required chemical composition; Iron or Steel Car Truck Channels Steel “I” Beams 


ind Structural Shapes. Rolls for Standard Sectionsand Shapes BH SGSEMER STEEL RAILS 


ilways in stock. Special Sections and Shapes made to order. From 8 to 100 Pounds per Yard. 


“his Company owns and operates FIVE WORKS, namely: NORTH WORKS and UNION WORKS, Chicago; SOUTH WORKS, South Chicago; JOLIET WORKS; MILWAUKEE WORKS 
JULIAN L. YALE, Gem’l Sales Agt. General Offices, Milwaukee, (Wis.) Office, New York Offices, 46 Wall Street. 
\. M. CRANE, Ass’t Gen’l Sales Agt. **Rookery,’’ Chicago, Ill. 151 N. W. Ins. Building. D. E.GARRISON & CO., Agents, 8t. Louis, Mo 
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PETTIBONE, MULLIEKEEN &CO., Manufacturers, The Rookery, Chicago. STROM CLAMP FROG 
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Alkin’s Forged Steel Rail Braces. Perfection and Union Track Drills. Samson Head Chairs. Jenne Track Jacks. Moller Rail Benders, Crossings. 
Channel Split Switches. Banner Switch Stands. 


IMPORTANT TO PARKER RUSSELL 


_ | Mining and Manufacturing Co., 
Railroad Managers & Master Mechanics as Saeel, Ben 


FIRE BRICK, Locomotive Fire Box Tiles. 


SIBLEY’S Specialties in Fire Clay Goods. 
PERFECTION VALVE OIL. 


Most perfect lubrication insured, and guaran- 
tee entire freedom from corrosion and honey- 
combing of Cylinders, and destruction of joints 
of Steam Chest by fatty acids. 


In exclusive use upon eighty railroads. Refer- 
ences furnished upon application. 
@ Make exclusive specialty of Valve and Signal 


Oils for railroad use. 
Lubricating Oils of America. 


SIGNAL OIL WORKS 
SAFETY, SPEED and ECONOMY are the results 


J. C. SIBLEY, Pres't, of the use of Galena Oils. Cold test 10 to 15 
FRANKLIN, PA. Designed by the Northern Pacific R. R. below zero. These oils do not freeze in the 
coldest weather, while they are adapt- 
a _— sai able to the hottest climates. 
In th f Gal Oils there is entire freedom from 
Cuas. A. Oris, THOS. JopLine, J. K. Botz, Managing Directors. hot bo res, except When these are caused by mechanical 
defects. 
a 5 The adoption of Galena Oils as standard railway lubri- 

rhe orLs SSS, oe ow wi trLitecd, cants by o majority of the leading railways of this coun- 

try, is an evidence of their superiority; while the fact 
Manufaoturers of that the same roads use these oils to-day that used them 
more than twenty years ago, is an evidence of their 

from year to year and year in and out. 


TEEL. Bo Pir Bo an ank uniformit, 

CAST 8 , iler, ° = aT Plates, ap Gatege Cilsare im oqstusive uae goon saree continues 
nes 0 way m ton and New Yor e Pacific 
Steel Driving, Truck, Tender, Car Axles and Porgings | (oss and upon one continuous line from the City of 
CLHVEHLAND, OHIO Mexico to New York, thus demonstrating their adapt- 
’ ‘ ability to all temperatures and climates. Inasmuch as 
they are entirely free from gum, these oils are not 

——— oe 7 ‘ 7 affected by dust and sand as are other oils. 
We have in connection with our business. a well organ. 
ized mechanical experts department, composed of ll- 
ful mechanics and railway men of longexperience. The 


* ia 
Chicago Railway Appliance Go. | sec: osresvera'sr furnimos to our patrons ree 


ge. 

Wealso furnish our patrons Sibley’s Perfection Valve 

Oil, which is likewise in use upon a majority of the lead- 
ing railways of this country. 


The Chicago STEEL Coupler GALENA OIL WORKS, LIMITED. 


a CHARLES MILLER, President, 
W. A. STEVEN Ss, General Agent, FRANELIN, PA. 


360 “The Rookery,” -  - CHICAGO, ILL, | Sbigego Branch Offloe; | 5 ae 


Nickel Plating 
OUTFITS. 
Polishers’ Supplies. 


HANSON & VAN WINKLE CO.,. 
85 & 37 8. Canal 8t., 
CHICAGO 
Send for catalogue. 





GALENA OIL WORKS, LIMITED. 


Galena Engine, Coach and Car Oils, the Standard 
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THOMAS PROSSER & SON K 9 (nm Locomotive Driving Wheels 
Aod om Stee) Tired Wheels 
NEW YORK. Hor Every Variety of Service 


Pein, Annan 08 BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, 


PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 


BURNHAM, WILLIAMS & CO., Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES, 


Adapted to every variety of service, and built accurately to Standard Gauges, and 
Templates, Like parts of different Engines of same class perfectly interchangeable, 
COMPOUND LOCOMOTIVES, 

Passenger and Freight Locomotives, Mine Locomotives, Narrow Gauge Locos 
motives, Noiseless Motors and Steam Cars for Street Railways, etc. 
ALL WORK THOROUGHLY GUARANTEED. 








RK WRSTINGHOUSE, JR rl. W. WELSH, JOHN CALDWELL w. W. CARD. H. H. WESTINGHc 
President Superintendent. Treasurer. Secretary. Gen. Manage: 


ote A Ee eae Ge Joe Ae EA =O... 
WILMERDING, PA., U.S. A., 
Manufacturers of the Westinghouse Automatic Brake, Westinghouse Automatic Freight Brake, Westinghouse Locomotive Driver Brak¢ 


The “AUTOMATIC” has provea itself to be the most efficient train and safety brake known. Its application is INSTANTANEOUS; it can be operated from any car in train, ! 
iesired, and should the train separate, or a hose or pipe fail. it applies automatically. A GUARANTEE is given customers against LOSS from PATENT SUITS on the apparatus sol: 
‘bem. FULL INFORMATION FURNISHED ON APPLICATION, 

The Automatic Freight Brake is essentially the same apparatus as the automatic Brake for passenger cars, except that the various parts are so combined as to ‘orm practi: 
tly one piece of mechanism, ead is sold at a very low price, The saving ir accidents, flat wheels, brakemen’s wages, and the increased speed possible with perfect safety. w!. 
sepay the cost of its application within a very short time. 

The WESTINGHOUSE AUTOMATIC BRAKE is now in use cn 24,000 ergines and 325,000 cars. This includes (with plain brakes) 282 000 freight cars, which is about 23 per cent 
)f the entire freight car equipment of this country, and about 80 per cent of these are engaged in interstate traftic, affording the opportunity of controlling the speed of trainer 
by their use on railways over which they msy pees. Ordera have heen received for 173.000 of the improved qu'ck-acticn brakes since December 1887 


KALISPELL. & 
WILLIAM C. BAKER. In 190 | rn 18 : 


1,500 populatior 


Successor to | Four banks. A Few Po.nters in Paragraphs. ‘ ‘* ‘ 
an Pal > 7 Three newspapers 
a/ 
THE BAKER HEATER co., Churches, schools “© The country can never be any larger unless an 
‘ P N, Yori Fine hotels earthquake lifts up the bottom of the sea 
143 Liberty M.. How — Large stores, ©“ There is no more land in the United States than 


| Mills, factories 
nd 
Inventor a Manufacturer of Waterworks ground at the mouths of the rivers. 


All Baker Car Heaters--- | Electric lights ¢ 


when Columbus discovered it, except a little made 


Our population is increasing very fast and the 


THE FIRE PROOF BAKER HEATER, Phe resources pighess espace ea * patel 0m hunger for land will become greater every year 
an , ToL T Ly -.T LED te upporta very arge populi on. contains he 
THE PERFECTED BAKER HEATER. ug ae il, grazing and forest lands, and the sur- * Land is increasing in value every day. In time it 
THE MIGHTY MIDGET BAKER HEATER rounding mountains contain coal and precious metals will be as high priced as it is in England 
THE TWO COIL BAKER HEATER, It isalso well watered by fine rivers and lakes, and “ Land is the basis of all wealth 
GABLE CAR BAKER HEATER, has railway connections east and west via the Great * It cannot be stolen 
THE BAKER STEAN TTAC women Northern Railway, from St. Paul and Minneapoli @ Ite 
rHE BAKER STEAM A ACHMENT. For farther information address C. E. Conrad, Kalis- cannot runaway 
pell, Mont ; * It cannot burn up 


© It produces the food of man and animals 


It is the safest investment on earth 


THE BARNEY & SMITH CAR COMPANY, |.::.2) 71m 


* Itecan still be homesteaded in some parts of the 


Established 1849. me We enya 
Car Wheels and all Finds Of Castings. | i vaiceremslsing astaken tn the United States. 
ROLLING STOCK FOR RAILROADS. 
F. J. BARNEY, Prest. J.D. PLATT, Vice Prest & Treas ee I8v1 and Ise 


A. M. KITTREDGE, Supt h’. E. SMITH, S« » + 
WM. VOSS, Asst. Supt DA TON, ¢.?. * In the Red River Valley returns often pay for im- 


| 
proved farms from a share of a single season's crop 
| 
| 


* In the Devils Lake and Turtle Mountain districts 





* Land on the crop share plan can still be had 


* Why do men live on high priced rented land back 


MURPHY’S TRANSPARENT WOOD FINISH wiv s"es°sc"ss.rss 


* Fine ranges invite the attention of stock raisers 
FOR FINISHING in Montana. 
“= Minnesota, Montana, Idaho and Washington con 
. ‘a tuin the only forests of valuable timber remaining in 
Hard Wood Interiors, Exteriors and FIoors. | ‘ie oui 
“ The Northwest inviteseverybody. Thereis a good 


deal of everything to be found there. 


Designate in your Plans and Specifications. © The new transcontinental line of the Great North- 


SAMPLE PANELS FURNISHED. cov Sarsuing Siena titivconee aepceipee 
1e arm r, eri ig ibering 1 i rcoun Vy. 
Send for Pamphlet. ; 


“ For publications and information about rates, 
routes, localities, ete., in the Northwest, address 


MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY, - F. 1. Whitney, G. P. & T. A., St. Paul, Minn. 
NEWARK, BOSTON, CLEVELAND, ST. LOUIS, CHICAGO. eS) 
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The New 
Nathan Injector 


POR LOCOMOTIVES. 


“Nathan” Sight Feed Lubricators 


For Cylinders and Air Brakes. 


OVERFLOW 


Steam Fire Extinguishers 


FOR SWITCHING AND YARD ENGINES. 


Boiler Washers, Rod and Guide Oil Cups, etc 


NATHAN MANUFACTURING CO., 


92 and 94 Liberty St., NEW YORK 





CLEVELAND WHEEL AND FOUNDRY WORKS, 


MAHER & BRAYTON, Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Car, Engine, Truck and Tender Wheels; Railroad, Rolling Mill and Machinery 
Castings, and Street Railroad Wheels and Turnouts; 
Also, Chilled Paced Railroad Frogs. 


Office, 20 Carter Street. 
Works, Corner Carter and Collins Sts. CLEVELAND, O. 


Sligo Rolling Mills. PHILLIPS, NIMICK & CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
“SLIGO” Boiler Plate and Fire-Box Iron. 

“SLIGO” Bar, Band, Sheet and Angle Iron. 
“SLIGO” Stay Bolt Tron. 

Used by the principal railroads in the United States 

=] and warranted unexrcelled 

CROWN” Stay, Bolt and Bar Iron. “TYRONE” brand 

A\a of Bar, Sheet, Tank Plate and ANGLE IRON. 


Quality our specialty. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 







Homogeneous Boiler Plates and Soft Sheet Steel 
Boiler Heads and Fuel Holes Flanged to order by 

= == _ = machinery 

SSS . —— Send for Price List 


H.C. MCNAIR, Northwestern Agent, - - - 326-328 Endicott Building, St Pau, Minn. 


Why7 waste time, money and health with “doctors’? wondertul “cure- 


alls,’? specifics, etc., when I will send FREE the prescription of a 
new and positive — for the prompt lasting cure of 


Lost Manhood, Nightly Emissions, Nervous Weakness in 

old or young men, Varicocele, Impotency, and to enlarge weak, 

oA / ‘stunted organs, Cures in Two Weeks. send this prescrip- 
BEFORE. AFTER. tion Free of charge, and there isro humbug or advertising catch 
about it. Any good druggistor physiciancan put it up for you, as everything is plain andsimple. All 
I ask in return is that you will buy asmall quantity of the remedy from me direct or advise your 
friends to do so after you receive the recipe and see tha, there is no humbug nordeception. But you 
can doas you please about this. vo phe ee A confidential, and ali letters sent in plain 
sealed envelope. Enclose stampif convenient. E.W.Hungertord, KBox A40,Albion, Mich, 





THE JANNEY COUPLER 


For Freignt Cars, 
For Passenger Cars, 
Foor Locomotive Tenders. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


THE McCONWAY & TORLEY COMPANY, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


| 


| 





GRASS AND Hay. -It would seem that if grass 
83 cut at the proper stage and made into good 


| hay, the hay ought to have the same nutritive 
| value that the grass had before it was cured. 


| Chemical analysis goes to support this idea, but 





n actual practice the case is different. Grass in 
ts succulent state is very readily digestible ard 
s such a well balanced ration as to fatten quicker 
than apy other food, while the hay alone is found 
much less digestible. Chemical analysis does 
not settle everything.— Nor’ west Farmer. 
TUMBLERS.—Has the origin of this word as 
applied to the drinking glass ever been inquired 
into? I havean old diary, kept in the year of 
1803, in which occurs the following entry: ‘*Had 
a few friends to dine, tried my new tumbling 
glasses; very successful, all got drunk early.” | 
have an indistinct recollection of my parents 
being in possession of one of these ‘tumbling 
glasses,”’ with a bottom somewhat similar tothat 
of a soda-water bottle, so that one had constantly 
to keep hold of itwhen in use. Isit not probable 
that this was the reason of such glasses being 
styled tumblers?— Notes and Queries 


PAINTED BY A CHINESE.—Hanging in the 
office of Northern Pacific Steamship Company is 
a painting of the steamer Tacoma, executed by 
a Chinese art student of Hong Kong. The work 
is excellently done, there being nota trace of the 
fantastic or unreal which is usually a feature of 
Chinese art. It is doubtful if colors could be 
more harmoniously blended by the brightest 
students of this country than they are in this 
painting. The steamshipis represented as plow- 
ing through a heavy swell with the white caps 
and sprays flying wildly around it. In the dis- 
tance is a headland and several junks are re- 
vealed standing off from it. The extreme nat- 
uralness of the picture is the best commendat' on 
for the celestial artist.— Tacoma Ledger. 


A NOVEL CANADIAN CRAFT.—A new Cana- 
dian invention for use in the lumbering districts 
is coming into general use in Northern Ontario. 
It is called a steam warping tug. It propels it- 
self on land as well as water, and is used by lum- 
bermen whose operations are carried on among 
small lakes connected by streams of uncertain 
navigation. Six of these unique crafts have been 
built by the inventors during the past season. 
They are built in scow shape, with steel-shod 
runners for moving overland; are thirty-seven 
feet long, ten feet beam, decked all over, and 


| having sleeping room for four men in the bow: 





the bottom and up the bow is covered with steel 
boiler plate. An engine of twenty-two horse 
power furnishes steam for ten hours’ work with 
three-quarters of a cord of wood. Inthe water 
it moves six miles an hour, forward or backward, 
as required, propelled by sidewheels. On land 
it is propelled by having a cable drum on which 
is coiled five-eighths of a mile of steel wire cable, 
which is fastened with pulleys to a tree or some 
object in front, the boat moving as the wire is 
coiled up. The boiler is hung on the axle in the 
centerand a screw arranged on the front enables 
the fireman to tip it forward or backward and 
keep it level going up or down hill. It will 
move over an elevation of one foot in three on 
land and draws about twenty-eight inches in the 
water.— Boston Transcript. 
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Don't you know better than to put yvourarm around 
a lady's wuist he ries intly I know few 
things better hie t 

IN THE FOYER She Phe deur d Colonel 
absent-minded He \ nthe-minded, you mean 

Kate Field's Washi 

Tue Way They TEL Mrs. Trim for Those shoes 
don't fit me at all Mr. Trimf Why, they look 
ill right Mrs. Tr foot Well, they don't fit, any 
way. I've had them on over an hour, and they havn't 
hurt in the least 

Chicago Bootblack See de old hunt wid de eve 
glasses? Watch me fetch hir Raising his voice 
Dazzling brilliancy imparted t pedu res for 
a reasonable pe ury mpensuat while you 
linger! 


The Old Hunks (from B 


CARRIEI 

Mr. T. Eller Do you know what business Mr. Billin 

Little Minnie B N if m the l f his fing 

IN THE Care. Waiter: “Hab n't you forgotten some 
thing, sah‘ Guest No. I've remembered to forget 
to remember you Kate Field's Washi 

The editor of a Ge L pupe I ng a cor 
temporary suys Ile ing od ver the fence of 
prevarication and Nancyhanked thr 1 the woods of 
equivocation 

Facetious Friend Well, have you and your wife 
yet settled as to why to be speaker of the house 

Young Husband Not yet We usually occupy the 
chair together 

Lady of the House Why in the world don’t you 
take a bath, mar Cleanlines next to godliness, 


you’ know.’ Ragged Williams I cultivate no 


second-class virtues, madar 

Said she, with a susp us air Give mea postage 
stamp 

It was given to her, and. as she was handed out the 
change, she said, lo« ng disdainfully at the assistant 
“Must /] put it on mys 

“Well, no,” said the assistant, “you had better put it 
on the letter 

“You are not bald-headed, Andy; what are you buy- 


ing that hair-vigor for 
‘Because I need it I 
brush 


ughta fifty-cent blacking 


yesterday, and every time I go to shine my 





boots the blame thing loses over a hundred hairs. ‘A 
stitch goes during a financial panic.”—Spokane 


Chutlhurst 


im time 


The Bud—“Why does Mr. Spatts wear such short 
trousers Brother ‘Because they fit him. I just 
asked him for a little loan, and he said he was so short 
his corns made his head ache.” 


Old Lady I 
have a bad heart.” 


You 


heard you swearing just now. 


Tramp—‘You do me injustice,mum. It isn’t a bad 
heart t’s a bad tooth.’’—New York Weekly 
it Come, you're surely not going to marry that 


old mummy. Goldberg? It’s a case of May and Decem- 
poor but patrician): 


case of Must and December.” 


ber She 


“Excuse me, it isa 

Chipper Ah! Back from your health trip,eh. Did 
you experience any relief while you were away?” 
Lipper Relief I should say so! I hadn’t been in 
Chicago two days before I had been relieved of all the 


valuables I had 





Mr. Botherall I'm sorry, madame, to notice that 


you do not come to church as regularly as a year ago.” 
Mrs. Howsfulle (calmly I have two good reasons for 
ot coming.” Mr. Botherall: “How dreadful! What 





are they Mrs. Howsfulle: **Twins.” 





SAMPLES 


gton is ne 


nails he’s in the real estate business.” 

What's that glrl singing?” said Mr. Topfloor to the 
Oh, Promise Me,” replied the youth. “Well, 
for goodness sake, go down and promise her whatever 


bell boy 


he wants and charge it to my account.” 
How do you like your new servant girl?” 
Very well.” 
Is she intelligent?’ 
She ought to be; I got her from an intelligence 
office 
She—"There is that odiously fast little widow, Mrs 
Castleracket, with her usual crowd of men about her. 
How the poor moths flutter round the candle.” 
He—"“No wonder, when she persists in burning it at 
both ends. 


‘What isSmith doing now?” 
He is travelling with a cireus,” 
Pretty hard work, isn’t it?” 
“No. He has nothing to do but tostick his head in 
the big lion’s mouth twice a day - 
Ina recent Irish shooting case counsel asked a wit- 
ness: 
You were present when the man was shot, were 
you?’ 
“Oil wuz, sor. It wuzin the park,” said Pat. 
But the man was shot in the rotunda, we are told.” 
“By hivins, sor. Oi nivver notussed whether it hit 
‘im in the rotunda or not,” 


UTs 


MANZ & CO., 
Engravers, 
183, 185, 187 Chicago. 


MONROE ST., 

Wood Engraving, for Machinery, etc. 
Zine Etching, from Prints, Pen and Ink Drawings, ete. 
Half-Tone} Direct reproduction of Photograph, Wash 

Process, (| Drawing, etc., etched in copper and zinc. 
Wax Engraving, for Maps, Plats, Script or Diagrams. 
Photo Lithography—Transfers for Lithographers, on 
paper or stone. DESIGNING. 


RUPTURE 


PERMANENTLY 


Or 
no pay 
for 
services. 
Financial Reference :— 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK. 


We refer you to 
3,80C Patients. 


No Detention from Business. 














Sy 


BOSS ~ 
No Operation. 
Written guarantee to absolutely CURE all 
kinds of RUPTURE of either sex without 


use of knife, from one to three weeks, no 
matter of how long standing. EXAMINATION 
FREE. §@ Send for Circulars. 
THE O. E. MILLER CO. 
Suite 516 Cuaranty Loan Bidg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 













Dr, W. J. OF FICE OL 
ESTABLISHED 

AND 

- RESPONSIBLE 


St.Paul, - 


DENTISTRY, 
Patent System—No PAIN! 


25 years successful use in thousands of cases. 
Endorsed by reputable ene as the Surgeon- 
Dentist of the Northwest. Ali branches, popular pric- 
es, including Filling, Crowning, Bridges and Plates. 
Largest and best equipped offices in the Twin Cities. 
OFFICE HOURS, positive, 9 to 12, 
1to5S CLOSED SUNDAYS, 

KINC BEE of Tooth Pastes, 50cts. 
For sale hy Lyons, 4th and Cedar. 
By mail, 2 tubes $1.00, 


RUPTURE 


PERMANENTLY CURED 


OR NO PAY. 


We refer to 2,500 Patients. 
No Surgical Operation, No Pain, 


No Detention from Business. 


Written guarantee to absolutely 
CURE all kinds of RUPTURE of 
either sex without use of knife or 
syringe, no matter of how long 
standing. 


Examination free. Send for Circulars. 
BLACKBURN TRUSS COMPARY, 


Rooms 130, 1381 Germania Life Building, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 














Send fora Free trial package of 
SCHIFFMANN’S ASTHMA CURE. 
Never fails to give instant relief in the worst 
cases, and effects cures where others fail. 

Address DR. B. SCHIFFMANN, St. Paul, Minn. 
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VANCOUVER, 


BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
Canada’s Pacific Metropolis. 


TET Ht ttt +t tt +t Ot Ot tt Ot Ot te tt tt tt tte 


No city in Canada and few, if any, on the continent of America have 
made such rapid strides in advancement as the city of Vancouver, 
terminus of the Canadian Pacific Railway, the greatest 
transcontinental road in the world. 


In 1885 practically a forest, it is now a city full of life and activity, possessing handsome 
stone and brick blocks, electric light and railway systems, splendid opera house, 
banks, hospitals, churches of all denominations, five well-equipped public 
schools, elegant residences, athletic and boating clubs and one of 
the finest parks on the American continent. 


The Electric Tramway, affording hourly communication between New Westminster and Vancouver, a distance of 
twelve miles, is one of the best appointed in America, their magnificent cars being heated]by electricity, and is an 
evidence of the enterprise of local business men. 


VANCOUVER’S HARBOR IS ACKNOWLEDGED TO BE ONE OF THE FINEST IN THE WORLD. 


The three magnificent Empresses owned by the C. P. Railway, traversing the Pacific to China and Japan, find 
their terminus in Vancouver. 

AUSTRALIAN LINES.—The Dominion Government have just completed arrangements with Messrs. Huddart, 
Parker & Co. for monthly steamship service between Vancouver and Sydney, N. S. W., calling at Honolulu. First 
steamer leaving Sydney on May 15th, 1893, is expected to make the trip in twenty-one days. This line will receive 
subsidy from the Dominion Government of $125 000 per annum. 

Without attempting to enumerate fully the business and manufactures at present in operation, the following might 
be mentioned: Sugar refinery, seven sawmills, planing mill, sash and door factories, cement works, brick yards, 
iron and brass foundries, gas works, fruit canneries, candy factory, soap, cigar, maccaroni, carriage and furniture 
factories, etc., etc. 


The best test of Vancouver's prosperity is its continued and steady growth in population and land values. 


In 1886: In 1893: 
Population, - - - 600 Population, - - - 16,000 
Value of best business propert Value of best business property 
per front foot, - - $50 per front foot, - : $600 
City Assessment, - - $2,625,877 City Assessment, - $18,400,000 


Vancouver's rise is unique, and with the entrance of the N. P. Railway, now under construction (for which a bonus 
of $300,000 has been voted by the citizens and Australian Steamship Line, etc.), its prosperity should know no limit. 


The following are leading business firms in Vancouver, B. C. : 


Rand Bros., Real Estate. British Columbia Iron Works Company, Limited, 
Yorkshire Guarantee and Securities Corporation, Manufacturers. 

Limited, Financial Agents. Vancouver Improvement Company, Limited, 
Wulffsohn & Bewicke, Limited, Financial Agents. Land Company. 


Innes & Richards, Real Estate. British Columbia Mills, Timber and Trading Co., 


RB. D. Kinmond, Real Estate. Limited; Head Office, Vancouver. 
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WAUKESHA-LITHIA SPRING COMPANY, 


pis Pie 
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WAUKESHA, WIS., U.S. A. 
A.REEVES JACKSON, A M.,M.D., 


President and Professor of Gynecology in the College of Physicians and Surgeons; President Association of A. A. Sur- 
geons of the U. S.; Ex President American Gynecological Society; Fellow British Gyneological Society, etc. 


“There is no spring in France, Germany or Swi'zerland that surpasses in remedial value the 


Waukesha-Lithia Spring in our own country at Waukesha, Wisconsin.” 
A. REEVES JACKSON, A. M., M. D. 
FROM HENRY M. LYMAN. A.M, M. D., 


Professor of the Principles and Practice of Medicine, Rush Medical College; Professor of Mental and Nervous Diseases, Chicago Poli- 
lin Attending Physician Presbyterian Hospital; Author of *A Textbook of Medicine,” “Insomniaand other Disorders of Sleep,” etc 


‘‘| take pleasure in testifying to the remarkable diuretic and alterative qualities of the Waukesha-Lithia Spring water. 
The chemical analysis indicates an unusual wealth of alkaline and magnesian salts that are especially efficient in the work 
of stimulating the action of the liver and kidneys. The lithia salt which it contains incresses this depurative action, and 
also renders the water particularly valuable in the treatment of chronic rheumatic, gout and lithemic e»ses ” 

HENRY M. LYMAN, M.D. 


For sale by MICHAUD BROS., St. PAUL; WEINHOLD DRUG CO., MINNEAPOLIS, and all druggists. 


NORTHWEST GENERAL ELECTRIC 00, 


Nos. 403, 405, 407 Sibley St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


General Agents for all Products of the Thomson-Houston Electric Co., 


General Electric Co., and Edison Electric Co. 


Dealers in all kinds of Electrical Apparatus and Supplies, 
and Uontractors for all classes of ELECTRICAL INSTALLATIONS. 


Branches: Portland,Ore., Helena, Mont. 


TACOMA, 


The Western Terminus of the The Head of Navigation and the The Wholesale and Manufactur- 
Northern Pacific and Union Wheat Shipping Point of ing Center of the Pacific 
Pacific Railroads. Puget Sound. Northwest. 





LOOK AT THE FOLLOWING EVIDENCES OF ITS GROWTH: 


Population in 1880, 720} - - {Population in 1891, 50,000 





DEE DAR OE II, SOI so. 605.80 s hie eecedssewicsencascd $75,000 Ce AE, BHI aang ck oh cs cccsicvcccccsssvccscsseceas (tons) 236,617 
SI TE GE I BO oo ob ob de cidic cecciscwcccercccdene $7.729 625 CEN GI, BOGE oo i ccccccccccncccesasecccccsscesececes (tons) 195,000 
Assessed value of property, 1891. .......... cece cece cree eee eeeees $32,495 619 I ic ka ius vccacdncdncsasesnbed gener teeeeee (bales) 6,095 
CS ER eee eer rr ree $667,355 iit co cecdccactscsssedesakeseneneeeagmee” (bales) 50,000 
Teas usec sea edase deca ee a aaa $8.855.598 Tamer Grrpatted, 1GG0....... ccc cccccccccccccccccscccccceses (feet) 107,320,280 
eS 6 0 6.4.6,45, diss 06 Cie deed dows diekinwandes. wae $14.720.858 Lammber Gxported,, 1600 2... ccccccccccccccccccsccccccsccseses (feet) 150 735.000 
I oss 66a ee edeeseksesnebdace cotecnaanken $10,663,297 Lamber exported, 1801.........ccccccccccccccccccccccccece (feet) 139,920,000 
OOO PCE OT TEC OC CEET See 1 WIE, Ba cc cccicsccccseccesccecccsonsesced (bushels) 55,366 
es tenn cee de eid dnk sd eeeeee Ree eee 22 .. a errr errr eT rr reerr rey. (bushels) 3 509 096 
REST E LO ETE RO PT TT $25,000,000 Wheat shipped, 1881, September to Decemher 15......... (bushels) 2,367 226 
hci cddeknatecdveseeeenneesscancameneee $43,420,448 Pour chipped, 1800... .cccccccscccccccccccccccccsscccsee (barrels) 86,521 
EE OFC EEOC E ETT OTT Te CUE $49.752,170 Flour shipped, 1891, September 1 tv December 15......... (barrels) 44,033 
WEA IIE, DODD. oc cciccccccccccescccncsensceceseececes £9 000,000 Number of public school buildings, 1890...............seeeeeeeee 9 
I SIE. i cbc ccdcecuececssesaceseseseencetsoen $16 250,000 Number of public school buildings, 1891. ............-seeeeeeeeee 14 
Money spent in building improvements, 1891.................500: $1,718,173 Number of pupils in public schools, 1890... .......-..eeeeeeeeeeee 8,045 
Money spent in street improvements, 1891.............0-+eseeeees $75,000 Number of pupils in public schools, 1891.............-eeceeeeees 4,044 
Money spent by Northern Pacific Railroad and Tne Tacoma Land Total miles of graded streets, 1801. .......cccccccccccccccccccees 98 

Company iu terminal improvements from 1887 to 1889......... $1,506,000 Total miles of streets paved or planked, 1891.............2eeeeees TW 
Money spent by Northern Pacific Railroad and The Tacoma Land Total miles of sewers Dullé, 1601... .cccccccccccccccccccccscccces 41 

GIN ED DOPE s ccécccdocddcececescceecees é0eseneesesce $1,400.000 Total miles of street railway, 1891: electric, 27; cable, 2; suburban, 59 81 
Srey rrr re reer rere re (tons) 56,390 Total shingle Output, 1GG1L. 2... ccccccccccccssccccccccscccscceess 425,000,000 
MG ccckeascarnceenedenndssendaanes ... (tons) 180,940 Total amelter Output, 1891... wccccccccccccccccccccccvcccccccceces $856,133 





TACOMA is the only natural outlet for the grain crop of the Inland Empire, as Eastern Washington and Oregon is aptly termed, and it costs from $1,500 to 
$4,000 less to ship a cargo of wheat from Tacoma than from any other port north of San Francisco. 
TACOMA is now the Metropolis of Puget Sound, and is the best location for manufacturers for supplying both Inland and Water Trade. Full printed and 


written information will be furnished on application to 


ISAAC W. AN DERSON, 
N. P. R. R. Headquarters Building. General Manager of THE TACOMA LAND CO., TACOMA, WASH. 
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Those contemplating ' SOUTHERN / 


a trip during the coming 


Fall or Winter to OC ALIFORNIA, / 








OR oOo eecccecoccec coceesoeses Il 
Those intending to go / 4 
MID- and see what California -/ 
li ih can do in the way of a yf 
WINTER ee 7 
WE wbpopesaitessxworson / eines 
FAIR, / 
CAN Should see that their return tickets read via / WILL 
THE / 
. +. / 
SHOW Northern Pacific R. R., / PASS 
you YELLOWSTONE PARK ROUTE. THROUGH 
LAKES, ST. PAUL, 
} Warsi chet Ww 
RIVERS, eS. Per ene MINNEAPOLIS, 
af Fal Toa? ean QD S Mey oe Re = 
VALLEYS, \' Best Z : FARGO, 
MOUNTAINS, / { . BISMARCK, 
BAD LANDS, I MILES CITY, 
PUGET SOUND, BOZEMAN, 
HELENA, 
CUSTER 
BATTLE BUTTE, 
| FIELD, § | , MISSOULA, 
YELLOw- en SPOKANE, 
| STONE TACOMA, 
PARE, o/ SEATTLE, 
| / 
MOUNT J OLYMPIA, 
TACOMA. Y PORTLAND. 
































Send your address and 
six cents in stamps to 


CHAS 8. FEE, 


Por maps, pamphlets, 
folders, etc., including 
our new map of the 


THOUSANDS-=--==-- ~*- 
OF 


-sx0 + axe - =x >PEOPLE 











YELLOWSTONE 

PARE ' Gen’'l Pass. 

poo who have visited the World's Fair have been astonished and 
6,000 MILES at the magnificent exhibit of the Ticket Agent, 
THROUGH and have felt a desire to find a new 

St. Paul, 
WONDER- ORTHERN home in the Minn. 
LAND, PACIFIC R.R. GREAT NORTHWEST. 
Those not privileged to see this wonderful display of Cereats, Fruirs, MINERALS, 
etc., can also learn of this land of plenty and find homes there. 
THE VALLEYS OF MONTANA have yet room for many more. IDAHO 1s rich 


in minerals and torests. In the YAKIMA VALLEY, in WASHINGTON, some gigantic 
Irrigation schemes have reclaimed vast tracts of the finest Fruit Lands in the world. The Chelan and 
Big Bend regions are also promising locations, and the Palouse Country is a great wheat growing region . 
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DESIRABLE LANDS 


SiN ‘Dae 


Lower Yakima and Kennewick Valleys, Wash. 


The Lower Yakima and Kennewick valleys offer 
lands with more advantages, ata lower price, 
with the greatest increase in value, and by far 
the safest guarantee for investment in the United 
States. Nature having lavished her gifts here 
80 as to insure success, crops follow with no 
chance of failure. Expend the same time and 
money here that you do trying to grow a crop 
east of the Rockies, where drouth and floods, 
wind and cyclone, hail and snow, bug and rust 
give battle, and you will reap abundant harvest. 
Irrigation gives rain when needed, and without 
devastating storms. 

We can clear our land of sage-brush at from 
one to two and one-half dollars per acre. We 
grow fruit here when it is too cold at higher 
elevations—it is here 330 feet. Apricots yield 
per acre, $210 net to $1,200 net. Peaches per acre 
yield over $1,200 net, profits depending upon age 
of trees; yellow-egg plums, French prunes, pears, 
grapes, etc., in proportion. Mr. W. J. Bauer, of 
Kiona, Washington, states : 

‘I came here from California and purchased 
my land of the Yakima Irrigating and [mprove- 
ment Company three years ago, for which I paid 
35 per acre, including water right. Strawber- 
ries ripened the eighteenth of May, 1893, and the 
season was two weeks late at that. I found ready 
sale for them at $1 per gallon and could have 
sold many more than I raised at same price. I 
had orders from North Yakima that I could not 
fill, as their strawberries did not ripen until June. 





My raspberries ripened in May and the cherries 
the last of May. We had ripe peaches on the 
trees the twelfth of July, 1893, also apricots, and 
we shall see the last of the peaches in September. 
Received $53 for the melons from about one-half 
acre last year—and this in my orchard. The 
early melons sold for forty cents apiece because 
I picked them over two weeks before they 
ripened, at North Yakima or Ellensburgh. I 
picked the first ripe melon of the season to-day, 
July 27th. My alfalfa in 1892 cut about eight 
tons per acre, and sold at $12.50 per ton in the 
stack. We can cut five crops per year, while up 
in the Yakima Valley, about 100 miles nearer the 
Cascade Mountains—near North Yakima—they 
only cut four crops. This year the yield is 
heavier than last, and] am getting more than 
two tons per acre per cutting. Vegetables of all 
kinds grow in abundance. I raised a watermelon 
weighing fifty-five pounds. Am having good 
success in raising hogs on alfalfa and am not 
feeding them any grain. Can pasture here from 
March to the last of December. Shall be pleased 
to correspond with anyone wishing to settle in 
Washington.” 

To appreciate the value of these lands one 
ought to examine them, for it will seem strange 
to one not posted that thousands of acres may be 
bought at $25 to $50 per acre in the same county, 
with just the same kind of land and soil as those 
farms selling at $200 to $800 per acre. The fol- 
lowing lands that I offer for sale are such lands 


as can be made to produce the same profits as the 
most valuable land in the State: 

1. Fine apricot land, within one and one-half 
miles of Northern Pacific Railroad station, in 
ten-acre tracts. or an eighty acre farm at a bar- 
gain. This land isall under the irrigating canal. 

2 For sale near Kennewick, on the Columbia 
and within three miles of railroad station, 160 
acres fine prune land; will sell in small tracts if 
desired. Price $35 per acre—all level land and 
under canal; five-year contract. 

3. As fine hop land as there is on the Yakima 
River; price $25 peracre. Terms, one-fifth down, 
one-fifth after two years, and one-fifth each year 
thereafter for three years. 

4. 160 acres of land within a few miles of North- 
ern Pacific Railroad station, $50 per acre, with 
water-right. Will sell any part of same or 
several hundred acres of the Yakima Irrigating 
and Improvement Company’s lands. 

5. 640 acres of excellent hop, alfalfa, corn and 
potato land, second to none in the Northwest, 
and for small fruit farm the most desirable in 
the county; price $50 per acre, with water-right. 
This is within easy drive of railroad station; the 
Yakima Irrigating and Improvement Co.’s land; 
terms, five-year contract. 

6. Extra peach land about eight miles from 
railroad station on the river; the railroad may 
be reached by water. Any part of 320 acres at 
$25 per acre. Five years’ time; one-fifth cash. 


ADRIEL B. ELY, 
General Land Agent Yakima Irrigating and Improvement Company, 


KENNEWICK, WASH. 
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